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ON TRIPP LAKE 
Only 12 miles north of Lake George 


Brand new, up-to-date, beautiful and com- 
plete in every detail. 
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Commodious community building and log 
cabins with every comfort and convenience. 
All this limited toe 150 campers. 

Low rates for the month of June. 
Special excursion train rates, New York to 
Lake George, round trip, $12.28. 
Address 
LENA BARISH Directors SAM GARLEN 
GREEN MANSIONS, WARRENSBURG, N.Y. 
City Office, 33 W. 42nd St., Long. 4682. 


Founders of the “Small Camp Ideal.” 
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COOL COMFORTABLE CHARMING 
ALL SPORTS 


For regular guests and week-end parties 
Excellent Table 
Vegetables From Our Farm 
Address The Lioyd, Bellport, L. 1. 


Tel. Bellport 17 
(Owners, D. J. & K. M. Meserole) 























A SUMMER VACATION 
By the Sea 


With writers, editors, artists, 
scientists, musicians, educators. 
Bathing, golf, tennis, sailing. 
Rates moderate. References. 
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RIVERLAKE LODGE 


A Camp Superb for Adults 
at Kingston, N. Y. on the Hudson River and Lake Esopus. 


A beautiful place with wonderful views of the Hudson River and 
mountains, where intelligent people will meet congenial company. 
Bathing, Boating, Fishing, Tennis, Hand Ball, Dancing and other 








amusements. Excellent Food. Terms: $35.00 weekly, $7.00 a day. 
Se 
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Write for camp booklet. POTTERSVILLE, N. Y. 
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The Week 


HE Mississippi Valley Flood Control Confer- 
ence, which adjourned last week in Chicago, 

seems to have been a singularly useless body. Or- 
ganized by and for politicians, and in particular 
Mayor Thompson of the Windy City, it produced 
some hours of vehement oratory and very little 
else. A resolution was passed asking President 
Coolidge to call another conference, for the pur- 
pose of working out a national policy toward flood 
control—an action which he was fairly certain to 
take, in any case. The Chicago gathering cautious- 
ly resolved that levees, spillways and storage reser- 
voirs are all good, and should all be included in 
the general plan. It applauded to the echo Speaker 
Longworth’s assertion that the heart of President 
Coolidge is 100 percent with the flood sufferers. 
However, the President is like even higher author- 
ity, in that whom he loveth he chasteneth; for 
Speaker Longworth also let it be known, delicately, 
that Mr. Coolidge does not intend to call any 
special session of Congress to vote funds. Although 
the disaster is the worst in our history, although 
700,000 people have had their homes wholly or 





000,000 more. However, let the flood victims be 
of good cheer. If they can just manage to get along 
without food, clothing, houses, seed, work animals 
and everything else, until December, the President's 
loyal heart has an appointment to begin to bleed for 
them at that time. 


(GOVERNOR Fuller of Massachusetts has done 
the only possible thing, in appointing a committee 
to aid him in dealing with the Sacco-Vanzetti case. 
We are glad to note that he is big enough to reverse 
his previous decision when he realized the conse- 
quences which would have followed his attempt to 
settle the matter unaided. We take it for granted 
that the Governor and his advisers will rule that 
Sacco and Vanzetti did not have a fair trial; we 
believe any other conclusion is unthinkable to fair- 
minded men who have examined the history of the 
case. It would be folly not to recognize that there 
is a large section of the public which wants Sacco 
and Vanzetti to die. Among these there may be 
some who sincerely believe that they had a fair 
trial; but beyond doubt there are many more who 
feel that, whether innocent or not, they should be 
killed, either because they are anarchists or because 
putting them to death will “uphold the sanctity of 
the courts.”” A decision in favor of the radicals 
will come as a bitter blow to these groups, which in- 
clude some of the wealthiest and most eminent per- 
sons of Boston. Governor Fuller's advisory com- 
mittee, composed as it is of three stalwart conserva- 
tives, President Lowell of Harvard, President 
Stratton of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, and former Judge Grant, will help to dis- 
tribute the load of resentment which the Governor 
must inevitably precipitate. 


THE magnificent flight of the “Columbia,” com- 
ing so close on the heels of Lindbergh’s achieve- 
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ment, has caused many persons to predict that be- 
fore long a regular transatlantic air service will be 
available. This may be true; but the circumstances 
of the recent flights should rather discourage the 
prophets than give them ground for hope. Here 
were three of the most skilful pilots in the world— 
Lindbergh, Chamberlin and Byrd. They had three 
fine airplanes, specially designed and built for such 
arduous undertakings as this. Every possible aid 
of science was brought to bear. Yet all three of 
these men were forced to wait weeks for a favor- 
able turn of the weather; after one of them took a 
chance and made the flight, a fortnight intervened 
before the next dared start; and the third, as we 
go to press, has not gone, and most people un- 
doubtedly hope, in view of the risk and the fact that 
the trick has now been turned twice, that he will 
stay on the ground. The success of Messrs. Lind- 
bergh, Chamberlin and Levine should deceive no 
one; trans-oceanic flight is still one of the most 
dangerous things any man can attempt. All the 
more honor, therefore, to these who have 
achieved it. 


SECRETARY Mellon, in addition to being the 
greatest Secretary of the Treasury since Hamilton, 
may also turn out to be the most costly and wasteful 
Secretary of the Treasury in history. The Treas- 
ury Department announces that in offering a new 
bond issue at 3 3-8 percent to redeem the second 
Liberty Loan 4 1-4 bonds, it has, by the reduction 
of 7-8 percent in the rate on the $1,697,337,050 
outstanding, saved the government about $14,851,- 
000 annually in interest. But the saving is com- 
plicated by consideration of how long the new rate 
must be paid. The new bonds are not callable until 
1943. The market for government securities has 
greatly strengthened since the War and will probably 
continue to strengthen, as it did after the Civil War. 
A few months ago, the Treasury redeemed part of 
the second Liberties with five-year notes at 3 1-2 
percent. It might have done the same thing again. 
In that case its saving in interest for five 
years would have been less by 1-8 percent 
annually, or about $10,000,000 for the period. But 
at the end of the five years it might have refunded 
at a considerably lower rate. Let us suppose, to be 
conservative, that in 1932 it could have offered 3 
percent. It would then save 3-8 percent annually 
or $6,365,640, above what it now will be able to do. 
This saving. for eleven years would amount to over 
$70,000,000—assuming that there would be no 
further refunding operations at still lower rates, and 
assuming that the issue could not be redeemed for 
cash. Thus a net saving to the Treasury of $60,- 
000,000—at the lowest estimate—was made im- 
possible by the recent action of the Secretary. 


WHY should Secretary Mellon have committed 
such a blunder—especially after his former refund- 
ing by short-term notes had been so warmly 
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praised? British commentators, in particular, had 
looked with envy upon us for being able to afford 
the present expense of this future saving—some- 
thing the state of their treasury did not permit. Can 
it be that the political expediency of more tax reduc- 
tion, in the face of a probably declining Treasury 
surplus, made it incumbent upon him to shave off 
current expenses by this expedient, even at such 
great cost in the future? Or did his desire further 
to favor the rich by reduction of surtax rates make 
him careless of the future interests of the taxpay- 
ers? Or was he moved by a tender-hearted concern 
for investors who will be able to profit by buying 
long-term government securities certain to appre- 
ciate before many years? Though all these explana- 
tions are discreditable to the administration, any of 
them seems more credible than that such an expe- 
rienced financier was guilty of the stupidity of not 
knowing what the effect of his choice would be. It 
is to be hoped that in coming redemption operations 
he will not continue to saddle upon future Secre- 
taries the immense and unnecessary burden which a 
continuation of this policy would involve. 


PRESIDENT Calles has ordered all departments 
of the Mexican government to buy no more goods 
in the United States. They may still purchase mate- 
rials of American origin, but only indirectly, from 
Mexican middlemen. This action reveals to the 
public for the first time the fact that we are en- 
forcing at least a partial arms embargo, not merely 
against Mexican revolutionaries, but against the 
Calles regime itself. The President’s order was 
issued because his government has paid for goods 
bought in the United States and has then been un- 
able, because of interference by Washington, to 
have these goods delivered. This has been true of 
a number of airplanes, of some machine guns, and 
other war material purchased during recent months. 
The reason for this extraordinary procedure? The 
one alleged is fear that some of this material might 
find its way to Dr. Sacasa, leader of the Liberals in 
Nicaragua. The incident was typical of our recent 
State Department policy toward Mexico. It was 
arrogant; it was not conducted in accordance with 
diplomatic usage as between powers supposedly 
free, independent and of equal status; and finally, 
it was kept secret for months, and revealed at last 
only indirectly and from a Mexican source. 


J_ATE spring is the dangerous season in the Bal- 
kans. The roads are open, the crops are all planted, 
there is nothing much to do—so why not have a 
war? This year has had its fair share of rumors 
of trouble, and now at least a minor crisis has been 
reached between Jugoslavia and Albania. M. 
Gjourachkovitch, an attaché of the Jugoslav delega- 
tion, has been arrested at Tirana for espionage. To 
Jugoslavia’s protest that he should have diplomatic 
immunity, Albania replies that he is a citizen of the 
latter country. A rupture of relations seems immi- 
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nent. Behind Ahmed Zogu Bey, the Albanian dic- 
tator, stands Mussolini. Behind Mussolini, at least 
to a certain degree, stands England. Behind Jugo- 
slavia stands France. Nor must one forget the 
League of Nations. It is mainly upon England and 
France, however, that the hope of peace depends. 
A few weeks ago they persuaded Italy and Jugo- 
slavia to behave themselves; and they can probably 
do so again. But Europe’s nerves are too jumpy 
to enjoy any further repetitions of the spectacle. 


NEW Yorkers who are used to being gouged by 
theater-ticket speculators are having the rare privil- 
ege, these days, of seeing where their money went. 
One of these entrepreneurs was foolish enough, not 
long ago, to charge murderous prices to a party of 
Washington officials who were in the metropolis for 
a little holiday. By way of retaliation, the victims 
started an inquiry to see whether the ticketeers 
were giving the government one half of all their 
profits, as provided by law, when more than fifty 
cents advance is cha rged on each seat. It was found, 
we report with surprise and regret, that they were 
doing nothing of the sort. Most of them kept two 
sets of books, one of which was intended for the eyes 
of the prying tax collector, and showed only a de- 
mure and proper charge of fifty cents. The other 
revealed the actual charges, often double the box- 
ofice price, and always including an extra 10 per- 
cent of the total for an entirely mythical “war tax.”’ 


AS a result of the furore, talk is again heard of a 
central ticket office, to be supported coéperatively 
by the managers, at which seats for all theaters 
would be on sale at box-office prices. This happy 
thought has been put forward again and again, but 
always, at the last moment, things have gone awry 
because the managers have fallen to quarreling 
among themselves. Even were it instituted, it would 
solve but half the problem. Thousands of seats are 
already being sold every day, at a “central ticket 
office,” not at box-office prices but at half as much, 
through Mr. Joe Leblang’s famous “Public Service 
Ticket Office, Inc.”’ These seats are offered at bar- 
gain rates, because the productions happen to be 
somewhat out of public favor. Every one of the 
theaters, however, continues to operate its own box 
office. When a patron presents himself there, does 
the gentleman behind the grillwork say, “Excuse 
me, sir, but you can save half your money by step- 
ping downstairs and patronizing Mr. Leblang?’’ 
He does not. Yet who can say it is any more repre- 
hensible to charge $6.60 for a $3.30 seat, than it is 
to charge $3.30 for the same seat when its market 
value has sunk to $1.65? For our part, we feel an 
inconsistency in the plaints of most of those who 
are protesting the iniquities of the brokers. Since it 


is obvious that seats for a good theatrical perform- 
ance are worth four times as much as seats for one 
less good, why do they grieve when the business 
men of the theater, albeit by a somewhat circuitous 
route, seek to recognize that difference in fact? 


REPUBLIC §3 


The Magic of Publicity 


HE many-headed public which is nourished by 

the newspapers and is intoxicated by the radio 
obeyed a wholesome impulse when it took a pecu- 
liarly vivid interest in the transatlantic flight of 
Charles Lindbergh. There was something lyric as 
well as heroic about the apparition of this young 
Lochinvar who suddenly came out of the West and 
who flew all unarmed and all alone. It is the kind 
of stuff which the ancient Greeks would have 
worked into a myth and the medieval Scots into a 
border ballad. In the myth and the ballad, the net 
deposit would have been poetry, which need not 
have obscured an original substratum of fact. But 
what we have in the case of Lindbergh is an actual, 
an heroic and an exhaustively exposed experience 
which exists by suggestion in the form of poetry. 
At present it is only news—apparently the best and 
the most news which has come to the surface since 
the World War. Its recorders are reporters who 
are as far as possible from being poets. Yet they 
can no more obscure the poetic rhythm and life of 
the lonely flight than an architect can prevent a 
forty-story building from mixing, in certain atmos- 
pheric conditions, a kind of sublimity with a kind of 
fanciful and almost playful beauty. 

The newspapers have certainly done their best to 
throw a glare of publicity on the swift Odyssey of 
Charles Lindbergh, which would have dissolved any 
but an essential latent poetry. The incident is a 
most illuminating illustration of the magical en- 
hancement which is produced in a human being by 
suddenly becoming big news. Here is an engaging 
young man who, a few weeks ago, was superficially 
indistinguishable from hundreds of thousands of 
other young Americans. He accomplishes, with a 
really beautiful propriety, a remarkable feat. While 
his flight to Paris was probably less dangerous and 
forlorn than Commander Byrd’s flight to the North 
Pole, it was, none the less, a superb adventure which 
deserved to be gloriously celebrated. It has been 
celebrated with such a terrific hullabaloo that the 
celebration itself has assumed a more wonder-work- 
ing quality than the original exploit. All sorts of 
people have acquired merit or have tried to acquire 
both merit and money from being associated with it. 

Of course, the outstanding individual who has 
been magically transformed by virtue of a single ex- 
ploit is Lindbergh himself. The resulting publicity, 
which makes the life of the Prince of Wales look 
like that of a cloistered recluse, has wrought a 
miracle in him. His opinions, which in April would 
have had the commercial value of those of a thirty- 
dollar-a-week reporter, command for the moment 
more attention and a greater price than those of 
Lloyd George plus those of George Bernard Shaw. 
His salutation confers credit on great and time- 
honored things, just as Gloria Swanson confers 
credit on a cold cream by a testimonial in its favor. 
He somehow adds to the potentialities of the po- 
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tentates whom he visits or the cities on which he 
descends or the Derbys which he patronizes. ‘The 
President of France is apparently a more worthy 
ruler and Paris a more completely urbane city since 
Young Lochinvar extended to them the favor of his 
company. On the other hand, the abandonment of 
his plan to fly to Berlin has, according to all ac- 
counts, cheapened the office of President Hinden- 
burg and added a new bitterness to the cup of Ger- 
many’s defeat. By ignoring Mussolini, he increased 
the instability and uneasiness of Europe. For the 
Duce was obliged to inflate his chest and utter a 
terrific speech in order to regain credit in his own 
eyes and his sufficient share of the world’s attention. 
Nor could President Coolidge allow the miraculous 
lad to land on his native soil near New York and 
be greeted by Mayor Walker with Al Smith thrown 
incidentally in. Young Lochinvar was ordered to 
steer straight and swift for Washington, there to 
lay hands on the good but thrifty Calvin, before he 
could enjoy the frivolity of a welcome back to the 
roaring but crestfallen metropolis. 

Of course, the real potentates who are playing 
any part in this fairy tale know that there is more 
poetry than truth in the Lindbergh wonders. In a 
few weeks, as they are probably saying to them- 
selves, they will still be presiding over the destinies 
of nations, while Young Lochinvar will have van- 
ished back into the West and may be discovered 
somewhere, some time, punching a time-clock. So, 
at least, we may reasonably expect. For he does not 
appear to take his sudden magic any too seriously. 
He has smilingly acquiesced in his marvelous popu- 
larity, and he has profited by his opportunities in 
certain unobjectionable ways, but he is not fooled 
by a momentary apotheosis. He is a magician, 
malgré lui. In a few weeks the miracles will have 
ceased, and the halo will have disappeared into the 
same void as a rainbow. 

But while, by a really rare and fortunate miracle, 
Charles Lindbergh has escaped the vulgarity of be- 
ing as much of a marvel to himself as he is to his 
suggestible public, the episode is none the less dis- 
quieting. A super-explosion of publicity has con- 
verted popular curiosity about a consummate exploit 
into popular credulity. It has awakened a disposi- 
tion in the public mind to read more about Young 
Lochinvar than there was to read, to know more 
than there was to know and to believe more than 
there was to believe. The newspapers have, as is 
their business, catered to this disposition, and by 
flattering and satisfying it, they have caused it to 
magnify mightily. The hundreds of millions of 
people who would like to drive a chariot out of the 
remote western skies toward some eastern haven, 
but who, in their actual lives, are confined to the 
groping career of a grub, varied by a few brief 
flutters in the sunshine, read into their hero of the 
upper air and of the western sky a spurious virtue 
which is really an imaginative compensation for 
their own pedestrian experience. They crave and 
need for their own salvation a life with poetry in it. 
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Their Bible, which is the newspaper, gives them in 
its place novel and exciting publicity about the 
heroes of events. The result is not poetry, but 
magic on a vast scale—magic of a kind which too 
often makes the hero appear in the guise of the 
harlequin. The poor people who need this kind 
of magic to disclose to them that wonders are really 
wonderful are also the people who need propaganda 
to convince them that truths are really true. 


Is Business a Profession? 


N reading of the dedication of the magnificent 
| new buildings of the Harvard Graduate School 

Business, one is tempted to reflect again upon the 
question why a great university, a leading center of 
learning, an institution dedicated to the public wel- 
fare, should stoop to teach the arts of trade. 
What substance can there be in the pretension that 
business is a profession? None, surely, if the aim 
of the business man is simply to chaffer and barter, 
to seize cleverly apprehended advantages, to set as 
his goal and justification the accumulation of as 
large a profit as possible. 

Something of this feeling must have pervaded 
the mind of Mr. Owen D. Young, of the General 
Electric Company, who made the principal address 
at the dedication ceremony. For he stressed the 
relationship of business to employees and the pub- 
lic, and talked of it as an institution rather than as 
a device for getting rich. Business is learning, he 
said, that wages can be increased and prices re- 
duced at the same time. Productivity of labor is 
not dependent upon the hours of work or even the 
approach of physical fatigue—it is conditioned also 
by zest, spirit and pride in work. But men cannot 
feel this pride unless they are a part of what they 
are doing. Men must be economically as well as 
politically free. Industry, therefore, should be or- 
ganized for production, in units in which all par- 
ticipants have a fair share. It should not be 
thought of as a group of capital-owners hiring 
others to do their jobs for them at the lowest pos- 
sible wage. Rather should industry—executives 
and employees together—hire the capital they need, 
at the best terms which can be obtained in the mar- 
ket, so that they may pursue their function in serv- 
ing society. The goal of adequate employee par- 
ticipation in ownership and control may be far dis- 
tant, but it is a proper subject for research and con- 
sideration by the Business School. 

Such generalities, you may say, mean little. They 
might have been uttered almost as readily by some 
trade-union leader, though that leader and Mr. 
Young might differ radically when the concrete 
question of the proper democratic organization of 
General Electric employees arose. Yet the gen- 
eralities do have some substance in modern industry. 
Mr. William Z. Ripley has shown us how little 
most owners have to say any longer about the man- 
agement of great corporations. The employer is 
no longer, to the same extent as formerly, identified 
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with the owner. We have a new race of function- 
aries in industry—the independent executives, who, 
while they may technically be hired by the owners, 
at the same time have a wide range of discretion, 
and can often exercise a considerable choice in get- 
ting the capital which industry needs. Industry, 
rather than the capital owner, is coming more and 
more to be the center of activity, and its executives 
may be regarded as men with obligations and re- 
sponsibilities to the employees, the consumers and 
the public in general, equal or even superior to 
their obligations to the owners of profit-secking 
capital. 

Such a tendency offers the opportunity for profes- 
sional training and professional standards for the 
business executive. More than that, it presents the 
necessity for such training and standards. Accord- 
ing to the old economic theory, the owner, who 
risked his money and took the responsibility of man- 
agement, was in a sense the trustee of the general 
interest in efhcient methods and fair dealing. But 
the wide distribution of share-holdings and modern 
corporate organization have separated the majority 
of owners not only from management but even from 
effective knowledge of what management is doing. 
The profit incentive of the owner, if it ever could be 
relied upon as a spur to good business practice, can 
no longer, in many industries, be so conceived. 
What, then, is to act as a check upon the ideals and 
activities of the real managers? Merely the specu- 
lative gain-seeking of large minority owners and 
proxy-holders? Merely the autocratic caprice of an 
executive acting as a satrap to fatten his own self- 
esteem and to line his own coffers? Or even the 
honest but narrow attempt to squeeze the utmost 
profit out of the organization for the stock-holders, 
though the executive, as their trustee, may be moved 
by a dogmatic devotion to the philosophy of profit- 
seeking and capital rulership, devoid of the practical 
adjustments to the interests of others and the honor- 
able self-limitations which an actual owner might 
practise? If these undesirable consequences of the 
institutionalizing of business are to be avoided, the 
executive must receive a training, and he must move 
in a world of ideas, adequate to maintain profes- 
sional standards based upon the conception of busi- 
ness as an integral part of society, with a coéperative 
function in the general welfare. He must regard 
as desirable full publicity for results and methods, 
the elimination of waste, the installation of better 
devices, the improvement of the product, the lower- 
ing of prices, and the raising of wages, whether or 
not such activities contribute to the utmost possible 
profit. He must understand the obligation of his 
concern to the industry of which it is a part, to the 
community of production and trade, to the em- 
ployees, and to the life of the nation. He must 


see that unless industry makes possible not merely 
national prosperity as it is currently understood, but 
a fine way of life for those who participate in it, its 
dominance in the nation will in the end be ruinous. 
A body of executives implemented by such stand- 
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ards and the knowledge adequate to ettectuate them 
might be used as the agents of a wholesome in- 
dustrial society, if they were checked by, and made 
to report to, autonomous organizations of em- 
ployees, on the one hand, and regulative or other 
agencies of the public, on the other. 

The possibility of such a regime may be scoffed 
at, both by the conservatives who sce no need be- 
yond existing arrangements, and by the radicals 
who deny that any good thing can arise in what is 
generally called capitalist society, without a com- 
plete overturn which would purge it altogether of 
private ownership and the profit motive. If either 
of these groups is right, surely business cannot be a 
profession, and the attempt to professionalize it is 
only so much hokum—a sentimental smoke-scrceen 
thrown over the penetration of our universities by 
market-place values. But they cannot be proved 
either right or wrong unless a vigorous attempt is 
made to teach business as a profession on the 
broadest possible basis. Nothing less than this 
can be the justification of a serious school of busi- 
ness administration. 


A Response from the White 
Oueen 


F, as Messrs. Stuart Chase and F. J. Schlink 

have written in our columns, “the consumer is 
today an Alice in a Wonderland of salesmanship,” 
a magazine called Sales Management, which is a 
leading trade publication “for the man in charge of 
sales,” may be called the White Queen of that Won- 
derland. We have previously published some of 
the responses to the Chase-Schlink articles from the 
Wonderland of Consumers, and it is therefore in- 
teresting to note a response from the White Queen. 

Mr. Roy W. Johnson, the eastern editor of the 
magazine, has a most interesting article in the May 
14 issue. “From a thousand different directions,’ 
he writes, “the same general idea is being presented 
to the minds of the people: that advertising is a 
joke, and the man is a fool who believes it."". And 
he admits that, in spite of the power and splendidly 
organized technique of modern salesmanship, “the 
highly efhicient and enormously impressive adver- 
tising industry lies almost entirely at the mercy of 
this poor boob of a consumer whose intelligence is 
so generally despised. . . . The era of advertising 
will be definitely at an end, if and when the normal 
response of the public can be expressed in terms 
of ‘Aw, shucks!’ ” 

There is a real danger, thinks Mr. Johnson, that 
this may happen. “If I am any judge of publicity 
values, you can take my word for it that Messrs. 
Chase and Schlink have written an advertisement 
for advertising that will require something more 
than rhetoric by way of an answer... . The editor 
of one of the advertising journals remarked the 
other day that he had been casting about for some 
way to answer the Stuart Chase thesis, but the 
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authors had chosen their examples so well that he 
had found it very difficult. I should say so!” 

This remarkable peccavimus, after rev lewing also 
Helen Woodward's “Through Many Windows” and 
Ralph Borsodi’s “The Distribution Age,” comes to 
the conclusion that advertising must be cleaned up, 
if it is to continue to pay. So many have been 
cheated and deceived that something must be done. 
Mr. Johnson mentions that the articles in question 
did not constitute merely a broadside against de- 
liberately dishonest advertising, and did concede 
that there is a place for legitimate and intelligent 
salesmanship. We hope he is also conscious that a 
preventive of deliberate deception will only touch 
the borders of the publicity morass. Until con- 
sumers can find some way to compare values and 
prices on the basis of scientific standards and de- 
tailed specifications, the waste of distribution will 
not be greatly minimized by any mere toning down 
of extravagant claims. It is a question whether ad- 
vertising can really reform itself except by a major 
operation which would decimate its bulk. 


Victory without Peace in 
Europe 


UBLIC opinion in the United States, like public 


opinion in Europe, is showing some signs of 
recovery from the profound dislocations which the 
emotional and physical stresses of the War be- 
queathed to the immediately succeeding generation. 
The recovery, in both cases, assumes the form of an 
improved willingness to face their domestic condi- 
tion and to deal realistically with it. In Europe, 
the persistence of war psychology and the grave 
threats to public order which the victors had written 
into the treaties of peace have, until recently, pre- 
vented the undistracted consideration of domestic 
problems. The American people, on the other 
hand, have, since 1919, been excessively preoccu- 
pied with their own affairs, but in a sulky, pig- 
headed and impotent way. After having much 
more deeply engaged themselves in Europe during 
the War than their interests or feelings justified, 
they took refuge after the Armistice in an atavistic 
nationalism, which expressed itself in a hostile indif- 
ference toward Europe and a cynical complacency 
about their own condition. They were temporarily 
incapable of conscious political effort, and this intel- 
lectual lethargy in relation to public affairs gave new 
life to the traditional ideas and privileges which the 
progressive agitation of the two previous decades 
had partly discredited. The post-war state of mind 
has both discouraged experimentation in_ politics 
and encouraged vested interests to .renew their 
earlier insistence on a vigilant and cultivated self- 
satisfaction as the proper spiritual attitude of a 
genuine patriot. It still prevails, but its power is 
visibly, if only slightly, on the wane. Although 
public opinion is not yet beginning to march, it is 
being released from its inhibitions, and it is moving 
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about uneasily. It is only awaiting the occasion, the 
signal and the leader. Before long an American 
citizen will have a chance to choose among other 
alternatives in politics besides cynical indifference, 
a protestant radicalism or dogmatic Toryism. 

In one important region, however, there are as 
yet no signs of intellectual recovery. The American 
mind still seems unable in public to look back upon 
the sympathies, the enmities, the fears, the hopes, 
the liabilities and the controversies in which it was 
immersed by the War, in a realistic or inquisitive 
spirit. While the intelligence of Europe is trying 
increasingly to dissipate the passions and the illu- 
sions of that sinister episode in its history, the 
American intelligence is apparently afraid to re- 
examine the role which the United States played in 
the tragedy. Although on ceremonial occasions the 
officials. lay wreaths on the grave of the Unknown 
Soldier, and on anniversaries they reinvoke the 
memories of the crusading army which the democ- 
racy of the New World dispatched to Europe in 
order to save civilization, these pious exercises are 
not accompanied by any fresh or honest reflection 
on the real meaning of their momentous experience. 
American opinion is still divided between the minor- 
ity, which clings to the memories and shibboleths 
of 1918 and imputes moral treachery to the gov- 
ernment for its subsequent retreat from Europe, 
and the majority, which does not like to recall the 
fevers, the illusions, the hatreds and the persecu- 
tions which were the psychological equivalent in 
America of the dispatch of the crusading army to 
Europe. Neither faction is as yet ready to review 
disinterestedly what really took place and to study 
the tragedy, as Lincoln in November, 1864, ad- 
vised his fellow countrymen to study the events ot 
the Civil War, as “philosophy to learn wisdom 
from.” 

Because of this tendency of American opinion to 
avoid any reckoning with its own conscience about 
the memories of the War and the peace, the publica- 
tion of Mr. Frank Simonds’ book entitled “How 
Europe Made Peace without America’’* is welcome, 
and we hope, significant. Mr. Simonds is a journal- 
ist who came into prominence as a result of the War 
and who, during the conflict, usually assumed a 
frankly partisan attitude. The perils and the sul- 
ferings of France early engaged his sympathies, and 
tor the most part he made himself the spokesman 
of a point of view which was rather pro-French 
than pro-Ally or, so far as the Wilson program was 
concerned, pro-American. The peculiar virtue of 
Mr. Simonds’ present book is, however, his sincere 
and, for the most part, successful, effort to avoid 
bias and to tell a fair and all-sided story of how, 
psychologically, the American people got into the 
War, what effect their intervention had on their 
European associates, how and why they came to 
withdraw, and what the counter-effect of the retreat 
has been. The book provides, consequently, a valu- 
able opportunity for an American to reconsider, 
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step by step, what actually took place, to recall what 
his own succession of attitudes was, how far subse- 
quent events have or have not justified them, and 
what, in view of the meaning he now attaches to the 
several phases of the story, he ought to think about 
the existing relations between Europe and America. 

Mr. Simonds begins by exploring the several 
phases of the process whereby the American nation 
came to behave as if it were equipped and destined 
to bring permanent peace to bereaved and dis- 
tracted Europe. In August, 1914, the outbreak of 
the Great War caught the American people 
morally and intellectually unprepared. They did not 
understand its origins and issues; they regarded it 
with a mixture of repulsion and fascination; they 
never remotely suspected that it would involve them 
in any way, and they thanked God for their im- 
munity. But there was from the beginning a small 
but influential group of American citizens, allied by 
blood and associations to France and England and 
colonially-minded, who could not bear to be left out 
of such a catastrophic drama. It was not long be- 
fore they wished their country to assume an equal 
share in the losses, the sufferings and the responsi- 
bilities of Europe. This group did not seek an 
American policy in relation to the War. They 
would have liked the United States to intervene for 
the benefit of France, England and Italy and as the 
instrument of French, English and Italian policy. 
To this end, they assisted the Allied propagandists 
to disseminate in the United States an explanation 
of the case of the Allies which would justify Amer- 
ican intervention, irrespective of American national 
interests or of the political consequences of a peace 
as the result of victory. The sinking of the Lusi- 
tania enormously increased the popular appeal of 
this pro-Ally propaganda. Thereafter the Amer- 
ican friends of the Allies did their best to fasten on 
those of their fellow countrymen w ho were opposed 
to intervention the stigma of being mean-spirited 
shirkers, and with some success. Nevertheless, in 
November, 1916, American public opinion outside 
of the large cities was still most reluctant to be 
drawn in. To the great majority of Americans, the 
War remained an essentially European quarrel 
which only incidentally affected American interests. 

In February, 1917, when Germany started on an 
unlimited submarine warfare against commerce in 
neutral bottoms, the American people still did not 
know what the War was about. Neither did they 
understand how far and in what way the victory or 
defeat of the Allies or of the Central Powers in- 
volved or compromised their own national welfare. 
President Wilson shared their indisposition to fight, 
if not their confusion and ignorance. He had hoped 
to mediate rather than to intervene. When he 
found that he could not mediate without fighting, he 
decided to fight, but, if possible, without ceasing to 
mediate—that is, without ceasing to seek a peace 
of justice and reconciliation. His decision was final. 
Those who did not wish to fight were, with the ex- 
ception of the Irish and the Germans, unorganized, 
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hesitating, troubled and incapable of any eftective 
counter-activity. They were fascinated by the mag- 
nitude and the terror of the catastrophe; they were 
disarmed by their feelings of kinship for its vic- 
tims; and they could not advance any adequate 
alternative policy. They yielded, consequently, to 
the blandishments of a war which the United States 
was to wage for a vague but superlatively noble 
purpose, related somehow to liberty, democracy 
and international conciliation. To fight was an 
emotional release, whatever the political justitfica- 
tion. It seemed second-rate to shirk a largx 
in the sufferings and the labors of such a colossal 
event. 

Once war was declared, the patriotism of the 
average American swept him away and, for the time 
being, completely drowned his former scruples. 
The American people threw themselves into the 
struggle with a reckless enthusiasm which astounded 
and pleased themselves and deceived their Euro- 
pean associates. Nevertheless, their 
febrile and forced. Instead of being the evidence 
of a solemn and a mature resolution, it was a highly 
artificial compensation for the absence of anything 
like real unanimity and understanding. They could 
not bear to think about what they were doing. They 
were delighted when President Wilson discouraged 
the discussion of his noble war aims by anybody but 
himself. The war aim which they cherished and 
understood did not need to be discussed. The one 
thing necessary was a complete military victory. 
Mr. Lloyd George's figure of a knockout blow as 
the ideal end of the War was perfectly congenial 
to the average American. The War looked to him 
like a prize-fight or a football game in which he 
himself was contending. As Mr. Simonds 
“From first to last, the combat was in the main a 
spectacle to the American people. It was a gigantic 
show; it was never an utter reality. While Amer- 
ican soldiers did finally fight on European soil, the 
millions of the American people remained remote, 
uncomprehending and detached. The largest touch 
of reality was the preposterous pursuit of imaginary 
spies’ (and traitors). 

As soon as the spectacle was over—as soon, that 
is, as the knockout blow was landed, and Germany 
lay prostrate at the feet of the Allies—the unreality 
of the American war psychosis was immediately re- 
vealed. The enthusiasm of the American people 
about saving civilization in Europe dropped rapidly 
to neutral until finally it went into reverse and be- 
came a hostile reaction. Only a small minority had 
understood and taken seriously the Wilson propa- 
ganda in favor of a just peace and a League of 
Nations. It was not related to the realities of their 
own political experience. President Wilson him- 
self perforce took it very seriously, and so did the 
liberals, socialists and many humble and suffering 
soldiers and workmen in this country and Europe. 
But the real people on both continents were thinking 
about something else. The governing classes of 
France and England were hankering after indemni- 
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ties, territories and revenge rather than a just peace, 
and the American nation was unprepared to as- 
sume the responsibilities of a member of the League 
of Nations. President Wilson, in Paris, obtained 
his League of Nations, but at the price of an unjust 
peace, and he found to his consternation when he 
returned to this country that, while the American 
people did not know and did not care whether the 
peace was just or unjust, they were as reluctant to 
participate in the League as they had originally 
been to go into the War. The irony of events had 
associated the two acts in their minds. In spite of 
their reluctance, he might have pushed them partly 
in, but he overestimated his influence with his fellow 
countrymen. His campaign to convert them ended 
in his defeat and his physical breakdown. He lost 
everything by refusing to accept as much as he could 
get. The American people were only too glad to 
withdraw entirely. They have never wavered in 
this decision, and the pro-League party, after its 
repudiation by the Democratic convention of 1924, 
has ceased even to agitate against it. 

Mr. Simonds’ book does not interpret American 
withdrawal either as a betrayal or as a justifiable 
recovery by the United States of freedom to pursue 
a national foreign policy. It was in part both, but 
in any event it was a natural result of the frenzied 
months during which Americans were more Euro- 
pean than the French or the English. The process 
of what occurred is of more importance than the 
result or its meaning. There entered into it an 
enormously complicated group of conditions and 
motives in which right and wrong, truth and false- 
hood, good and bad faith are hopelessly inter- 
mingled and confused. Mr. Simonds explores the 
process from every point of view. His account is 
well worth an attentive reading, for it culminates in 
an interpretation of the consequences of American 
withdrawal quite different from any which are 
usually taken for granted. To the pro-Leaguers in 
this country and to the French and British pub- 
licists, the back-sliding of the United States in 1919 
is the chief cause of the later European tribulations. 
Mr. Simonds, however, agrees with the New Re- 
public in reaching a precisely opposite conclusion. 
Those tribulations are fundamentally the result of 
a Treaty of Peace which counted on American as- 
sistance in depriving Germany of her independence, 
her national self-respect and her place in the society 
of nations. Assuming that the United States were 
to remain in Europe as the associate of France and 
England, the terms of the peace “need have little 
regard for the wishes and less for the feelings of 
the German people. It would in reality be a com- 
pact with the United States rather than with Ger- 
many.’ On the other hand, if the United States 
should emancipate itself from European political 
responsibilities, “then peace must be made with the 
German people on the basis of their position in 
Europe, in a Europe without the United States.” 
Since the failure of the adventure of France in the 
Ruhr, France and England have moved toward a 
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peace with their enemy. Locarno and the entrance 
of Germany into the League were the result of 
American withdrawal. The effort to outlaw and 
victimize the German people without the economic 
and political assistance of the United States was a 
failure. 

Europe has not, however, as yet made peace. 
The Dawes Plan and Locarno provide for a truce, 
rather than for a permanent settlement. They em- 
body a minimum program which enables their sig- 
natories to live together for a few years and attend 
to their domestic recuperation. In the meantime, 
the ultimate reasons for disagreement remain, and 
are merely deferred for future consideration. In 
1928, the Dawes Plan will begin to creak, while the 
German government will at the same time begin 
seriously to inquire whether France and England 
are really ready to continue the work of Locarno— 
that is, to do away with the offensive discriminations 
of the Treaty of Versailles and allow Germany to 
resume her place as an independent and self-respect- 
ing member of the society of nations. It is then 
that France will have to decide whether she really 
intends to make peace with Germany, or whether 
she is going to demand the pound of flesh to which 
she is legally entitled. We do not know and we do 
not believe that the French know what the decision 
will be. Their state of mind is considerably im- 
proved, and they are thinking much more honestly 
and disinterestedly about the whole international! 
problem of Europe than they formerly did. But, 
in order to make peace, they will have to give up 
a great deal that they gained by the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles, and how they can be brought to do it except 
as a consequence of more pressure than any agency 
but a grave international crisis can exert, we fail to 
see. Some time during the next few years, such 
a crisis will occur. It will threaten the future of 
social order in Europe just as the Ruhr crisis did, 
and for many reasons it will inevitably involve the 
United States. The American people will have to 
resume some measure of political association with 
Europe. Or they will have to cease the lending of 
money to Europe and the collection of the existing 
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The Chinese Revolution as 
Moscow Sees It 


HROUGH the thirty days of my month 

in Russia, China ran like a refrain. It 

was the one subject about which everyone 
was eager to talk. There was, indeed, only one 
theme which competed with it, and before many 
minutes had passed, the two would fuse. For 
everyone was curious about the real intentions of 
the British government toward Russia, but every- 
one guessed that the active hostility of our British 
Die-hards had its origin chiefly in alarm at the 
spread of Russian influence in China. The guess 
was undoubtedly correct: London is arriving at 
Moscow over the body of China. 

It is not easy to give at this distance an impres- 
sion which sounds credible of the warmth and 
sincerity of this Russian interest in China. One 
must first shed so many western habits of thought. 
There is, to begin with, no wall in the Russian 
mind which separates East from West. There 
was never a Kipling to tell this open-eyed nation 
that “East is East, and West is West, And never 
the twain shall meet.”" The twain have been meet- 
ing without incongruity throughout Russian history. 
From the East, in the unhappy centuries of her 
medieval period, flowed the flood of Tartar inva- 
sion and back into the East across the Siberian 
plains flowed the strong stream of Russian colon- 
ization. No physical barrier, no sharp diversity of 
climate separates the European from the Asiatic 
part of the immense continental area’ which 
stretches from the Baltic to the Yellow Sea. The 
Revolution has swept away the old tradition of 
Slav ascendancy. The very word “Russian” has 
vanished from the title of the Soviet Union. Tar- 
tars, Baslikirs, and Uzbeks walk in and out of the 
Kremlin, where Soviet congresses meet on equal 
terms with their Russian neighbors. Each of these 
primitive Asiatic races has its own independent re- 
public within the Union. Analyze the nationality 
of the men who today hold the chief offices within 
it, and you will find that the Georgians are as con- 
spicuous as the Jews lately were. But the truth is 
that the Russian masses have almost ceased to think 
in terms of race. Glance at the headlines in which 
the newspapers of Moscow announce a Cantonese 
success, Or, for that matter, a reverse to the cause. 
The word “Chinese” never stands alone. It is al- 
ways Chinese “workers” who have won a city, or 
defeated an army, or suffered from the vengeance 
of their enemies. The magical word obliterates 
all sense of strangeness, and at once suggests that 
in motive and in objective, be it in joy or in sor- 
row, there is no difference worth emphasizing be- 
tween Moscow and Hankow. 
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The emotional result is startling. There has 


been nothing like it in human history since Paris 
used to read the bulletins of the triumphs of the 
Republican armies on the Rhine and Po. Listen 
to the speeches at a political meeting in a factory: 
half of them deal with China. I had the singular 
experience of attending, as a guest, a delegates’ 
meeting of the Communist party in a central prov- 
ince, which had been summoned to discuss the re- 
cent elections to the local Soviets. The causes of 
the remarkable Communist successes were carefully 
tabulated. First, by general consent, came resent- 
ment at the menacing British note; second, every- 
one agreed, was enthusiasm for the Chinese revo- 
lution. On long journeys, in third-class carriages, 
workmen in their rough sheepskin coats would sit 
poring over the maps in the daily paper, which illus- 
trated the military position, and they would discuss 
it, undeterred, as most of us are, by the oddity of 
the names, and the bewildering chances and changes 
of this civil war. Once I found myself th 
ter of a group of young privates in the Red Army, 
who were “pumping” me to discover whether from 
my English sources I could add some stray detail 
to their amazingly full and accurate knowledge of 
the politics and strategy of the struggle. 

What is so strange to us sounds to Russians so 
inevitable and so familiar. Their own civil war 
is fresh in their memories. They are not surprised 
at the fluidity of these uncertain armies, which drift 
like tidal waters from the Northern to the South- 
ern side. They understand how vastly more im- 
portant is propaganda, which can win a people to 
an army’s side, than the most lavish supply of mu- 
nitions; for they know that their own printing- 
presses won the battle against Mr. Churchill's acro- 
planes and tanks. At each turn, be it of success 
or misfortune, they say with the calm veteran's 
smile: ““We have been through this before.’ Nor 
is this the only reason for their sympathy. For 
ten years they have lived isolated from the rest of 
the world. They may have had in every country 
of Europe their little minority of partisans and 
friends; they may have found from time to time in 
their dealings with Berlin that misfortune makes 
strange bed-fellows. But here in China for the 
first time they saw a prospect that the masses of a 
great nation, with a popular government at their 
head, would turn to them for friendship, support 
and even guidance. The barbed-wire fence was 
down, and over this generous gap in it they 
stretched their hands. 

When Shanghai fell, Moscow abandoned itself 
to rejoicings, as though it were celebrating a Rus- 
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sian victory. One might discount the big demon- 
stration in the open air, to which the workmen 
trooped from their factories, imposing and enthu- 
siastic though it was; for it doubtless had been or- 
ganized by a prompt use of the telephone. But 
long after this meeting was over, and indeed far 
into the night, groups of men and women stood 
talking with radiant faces and patrolled the streets 
singing the gay Red Army marches. I shall never 
forget the scene that evening at an orchestral con- 
cert which I attended. The performers were the 
famous “‘Persymfons” band, who have learned to 
play the most elaborate music without a conductor. 
They rehearse with infinite pains, testing and dis- 
cussing every alternative interpretation as they go 
along, until in the end the ninety performers move 
together through a symphony as surely, as steadily 
and as delicately as four bows which, through years 
of intimacy, have trained themselves to play a 
string quartette with a single mind. The first 
trumpeter came forward, when his fellows had 
taken their places, and read to us a telegram of 
congratulation which the band had decided to send 
to Shanghai. Might they send it also in the name 
of the vast audience? Everyone rose, and no one 
seemed surprised. And then the choral symphony 
was played, and Schiller’s “Ode to Joy” was sung, 
with a thrill and a sense of the unity of mankind 
which reproduced, perhaps for the first time in a 
hundred years, the emotions of the revolutionary 
time which inspired them. There must have been 
many similar concerts on that March evening, up 
and down the world. But I doubt whether from 
any of them a telegram went to Shanghai. This 
massive sense of solidarity is a new thing in human 
history, or, if it has a parallel, one must seek it in 
Revolutionary France. I thought of that parallel, 
indeed, when Moscow, a few days earlier, clected 
to its Soviet two Chinese students of the Sun Yat- 
sen University. Since Thomas Paine sat in the 
French Convention, there has been no such demon- 
stration as this of revolutionary solidarity. ““Where 
Liberty is, there is my country,” said Franklin. 
“Where Liberty is not, there is mine,” was Paine’s 
inspiring answer. Russians feel for China the same 
fraternity in chivalry. 

My stay in Moscow happened to coincide with 
the apparent triumph of the Cantonese cause. Dis- 
union and disaster have followed those fortunate 
wecks with a warning suddenness. How far are 
they a proof that Russian calculations were based 
on sanguine misreadings of Chinese character and 
the Chinese situation? It is, in my opinion, much 
too early to draw that inference. In private con- 
versation, even during these prosperous weeks, the 
responsible directors of Russia’s policy in China 
showed an astonishing caution. None of them 
hoped for an early solution of China’s tangled prob- 
lem. None of them imagined that, within any meas- 
urable time, China would turn Communist. All of 
them were fond of repeating the prediction that the 
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revolutionary struggle in this rash country would 
continue for another twenty years. For vicissitudes, 
then, they were prepared. But I might say much 
more. Basing themselves upon Borodin’s confiden- 
tial reports, they were, even in this period of appar- 
ent triumph, uneasy over the course of events. The 
friction with General Chiang Kai-shek was, of 
course, of long standing, and the Russians, even at 
this time, regarded him as a “Napoleon” and a po- 
tential war-lord. They differed on two points from 
his policy. In the first place, they were opposed to 
the march on Shanghai, which they thought rash 
and premature and likely to precipitate the vital 
struggle with Great Britain before Nationalist 
China was strong enough to bear the shock. In 
the second place, they were even more doubtful ot 
the wisdom of any attempt to carry this year’s ad- 
vance beyond the Yangtse. They would even have 
welcomed some sort of truce, formal or informal, 
with the Northern war-lords. For, in their view, 
the first and most urgent necessity was to organize 
and consolidate the immense territory which the 
South had already won. They believed that th 
victories of Canton were rather a political than a 
military triumph. Their permanence must, there- 
fore, depend on the ability of the South to bring 
about some social change which would impress the 
imagination of the average man in town and vil- 
lage. If the South, they argued, could become, in 
the eyes of all China, a model of what a free 
Chinese Republic may be, the North could there- 
after be won, almost without striking a blow. That, 
I gathered, was Borodin’s policy, and Moscow en- 
dorsed it. It is one of the notable jokes of history 
that this cautious, if strong-willed man, has been 
represented by the myth-making instincts of our 
daily press as a barely sane incendiary. 

But if Moscow was cautious and uneasy about 
the immediate future, it had no doubts about the 
ultimate victory of the Revolution. It based its 
reckonings on forces more enduring than the pres- 
ent resentment of the Chinese people against th: 
foreign “Imperialists.”” It had data before it, 
which to me at least were novel, which suggest that 
the traditional view of the social structure of the 
Chinese village is falling behind the swift march o! 
events. I had supposed that, save in a few districts, 
the Chinese cultivator owns his land. That it barely 
sufices for his subsistence, one knew. That thes 
peasants seek riches in factories which pay a starva- 
tion wage; that their labor is so abundant and s 
cheap that they pull the drays which horses or 
motors drag elsewhere; that marriage itself is often 
an inconceivable luxury to them—all this one knew. 
The new fact to me was (unless the Russians ex- 
aggerate) that these peasants, over wide areas, are 
now sinking to the status of tenants. They had 
never managed to live from the land alone. But 
foreign imported goods are gradually destroying 
the market for their home industries. As this has 
sapped their independence, they have mortgaged or 
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sold their land, not to the old resident gentry, who 
were never numerous and possessed some kindly 
traditions, but to a new class of absentee landlords, 
who buy land as an investment. These men are a 
new bourgeoisie, who have made their money in 
trade or by still darker methods, as officials. Their 
practice is to draw their tribute on the meétayage 
system, by taking a percentage of their tenants’ 
crops. Their share runs to an incredibly high fig- 
ure. But both Karakhan (lately Minister in 
Peking) and Karl Radek (the rector of the Sun 
Yat-sen University) assured me that this rent may 
amount to 60, 75, or even 80 percent of the culti- 
vator’s produce. 

If that is so, we obviously have, in this fact alone, 
the makings of an agrarian revolution. The 
peasant’s poverty is not due to niggardliness of 
nature; nor solely to the competition of western 
industry with the old handicrafts of China. It is 
due to the exactions of a class which can be re- 
strained by political action. Lenin’s forecast was 
that, before long, the Kuomintang must deal with 
this evil by fixing a maximum rent. If it tolerated 
(say) 40 percent, the change might come smoothly; 
if it fixed a maximum of (say) 20 percent, the class 
struggle would inevitably begin. Sooner or later, 
this agrarian problem, with that of child labor and 
the right of industrial organization, must dominate 
all the politics of China. War-lords may suppress 
the labor unions or decapitate labor leaders by the 
score, but in the end the human instinct of self- 
preservation must range the masses, in the village, 
as in the towns, against their oppressors. 

On this reading of the inevitable march of history 
in China, it is easy to understand why Russians feel 
that the destiny of this country is linked with their 
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own. They have prepared the way by the volun- 
tary surrender of their own privileges and conces- 
sions in China. They have done something by sell- 
ing munitions on easy credit to Canton and the 
“Christian” General. They have done more by 
sending capable advisors with civilians and soldiers. 
They have done most of all, perhaps, by teaching 
Canton the art of fighting its battles by propaganda. 
They count, too, on the influence which the six hun- 
dred students, nominated by the Kuomintang or by 
the organized faculties of the national universities, 
who are now imbibing under Karl Radck the Rus- 
sian view of the history and tactics of the social! 
struggle, must exert when they return from Moscow 
to their homes. But the broad base of their conti- 
dence is simply that common interests (warmed, it 
may be, by a touch of gratitude) must unite th« 
masses of Russia and China in a common social 
struggle. It may not mean, for a generation at 
least, the entry of China into the Soviet Union, but 
it will certainly mean, if the Southcan consolidate its 
power, the closest and most cordial alliance of peo- 
ples which history has ever witnessed. And that, if 
and when it happened, would be a turning point in 
the development of mankind. For over the greatest 
continuous reach of land in the world, the greatest 
mass of human beings would be animated by the 
same constructive purposes. The Eurasian Conti- 
nent would find its directing brain in Moscow. This 
mass, needless to say, would exert over the rest of 
Asia a magnetic attraction more powerful than Sin- 
bad’s fabulous Mountain of Lodestone. And that, 
needless to say, is the reason why the rulers of In- 
dia are driven by the logic of their situation to de 
stroy it. 


H. N. BRAILSFORD. 


A. N. Whitehead: Physicist 
and Prophet 


LFRED NORTH WHITEHEAD was 

born in 1861, the son of Canon Whitehead, 

Vicar of St. Peter’s on the Isle of Thanet. 

In the current number of the Atlantic Monthly, 
he has given some account of his childhood and of 
that region of the Kentish coast from which he 
comes. The characteristics of the people who have 
to cope with the currents, fogs and storms of the 
English Channel are, he tells us, “obstinacy and a 
tendency to lonely thought.”’ Of his father, he says 
that he was perhaps “‘the last of those East Kent- 
ish clergymen who were really homogeneous with 
their people, and therefore natural leaders on all 
occasions, secular and religious.” He knew all the 
farmers and laborers and had played cricket and 
hunted with their fathers. He read Gibbon, hated 





“cant,” and his favorite Bible character was Abra- 
ham. And one is struck, in Dr. Whitehead him- 
self, for all his bent scholar’s shoulders, by pre- 
cisely those qualities of hardiness and independency 
which he describes as characteristic of Kent. One 
realizes that his intellectual strength is the strength 
of a stout ruddy-cheeked English stock, not easily 
awed by pretensions, quite ready to pit itself against 
difficulties and whose kindliness is combined with 
steady common sense. If, as has been said, he has 
something of a clerical aspect, it is that of such a 
clergyman as he has described, and with the urban- 
ity and the irony of the university. The sort of 
beneficence which he sheds is as different as possible 
from that with which we have been familiarized in 
America by reformers and evangelists: in fact, de- 
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spite his preoccupation with theology, the subject of 
Ethics itself is said to be Dr. Whitehead’s béte 
noire and he has been heard to assert that doing 
people good “‘is an object best promoted indirectly.” 

Dr. Whitehead was educated at Trinity College, 
Cambridge, and returned there as a Fellow of the 
College and as Senior Mathematical Lecturer. In 
1910, he went to London University, where he be- 
came, first, Lecturer in Applied Mathematics and 
Mechanics, and, later, Reader in Geometry, at Uni- 
versity College; from 1914 to 1924, he was Pro- 
fessor of Applied Mechanics at Imperial College, 
where he also played an important part in the ad- 
ministration of the University. He is on the 
Council of the Royal Society, and was at one time 
President of the Mathematical Association. 

Dr. Whitehead’s activities have thus been closely 
bound up with the university world, and his reputa- 
tion, until recently, has not extended much beyond 
it. His books, until the period of the War, were 
mainly scientific and technical. In 1898, he had 
published an important ‘Treatise on Universal Al- 
gebra.” The purpose of this work, he wrote, was 
“to present a thorough investigation of the various 
systems of Symbolic Reasoning allied to ordinary 
Algebra. . . . It is hoped to exhibit the algebras 
both as systems of symbolism, and also as engines 
for the investigation of the possibilities of thought 
and reasoning connected with the abstract general 
idea of space. . Ordinary algebra in its modern 
developments is studied as being a large body of 
propositions, interrelated by deductive reasoning, 
and based upon conventional definitions which are 
generalizations of fundamental conceptions. Thus 
a science is gradually being created, which by rea- 
son of its fundamental character has relation to al- 
most every event, phenomenal or intellectual, which 
can occur. But these reasons for the study of ordi- 
nary Algebra apply to the study of Universal Alge- 
bra; provided that the newly invented algebras can 
be shown either to exemplify in their symbolism, or 
to represent in their interpretations interesting gen- 
cralizations of important systems of ideas, and to 
be useful engines of investigation. Such algebras 
are mathematical sciences, which are not essentially 
concerned with number or quantity; and this bold 
extension beyond the traditional domain of pure 
quantity forms their peculiar interest. The ideal 
of mathematics should be to erect a calculus to fa- 
cilitate reasoning in connection with every prov- 
ince of thought, or of external experience, in which 
the succession of thoughts, or of events can be def- 
initely ascertained and precisely stated. So that all 
serious thought which is not philosophy, or induc- 
tive reasoning, or imaginative literature shall be 
mathematically developed by means of a calculus.” 

In 1910, in collaboration with Bertrand Russell, 
Dr. Whitehead published two volumes of a “Prin- 
cipia Mathematica,” upon which he and Russell 
had been working since 1900. Bertrand Russell, 
who is eleven years younger than Whitehead, had 
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sat under him at Trinity and afterwards became 
closely associated with him in the study and original 
development of Symbolic Logic—that is, of the 
attempt, by means of a language of symbols which 
shall stand for purely logical ideas, to supply “the 
proof that all pure mathematics deals exclusively 
with concepts definable in terms of a very small 
number of fundamental logical concepts, and that 
all its propositions are deducible from a very small 
number of fundamental logical principles.” “‘Mathe- 
matics,’ wrote Bertrand Russell, in his preliminary 
“Principles of Mathematics,” “includes not only 
Arithmetic and Analysis, but also Geometry, Eu- 
clidean and non-Euclidean, rational Dynamics and 
an indefinite number of other studies still unborn or 
in their infancy. The fact that all mathematics is 
Symbolic Logic is one of the greatest discoveries of 
our age; and when this fact has been established, 
the remainder of the principles of mathematics con- 
sists in the analysis of Symbolic Logic itself.” Rus- 
sell’s “Principles of Mathematics,” which had been 
prepared with the assistance of Whitehead, was 
published in 1903, and what eventually, with 
Whitehead’s active collaboration, appeared as the 
“Principia Mathematica” was originally announced 
as merely a continuation of the earlier work. It 
was, however, found necessary to start afresh and 
make the new book an independent work to be dis- 
tinguished from ‘““The Principles of Mathematics.” 
It grew to enormous proportions and, though it has 
just had a new edition, constitutes what is certainly 
—and even, one is told, for mathematicians—one 
of the most formidable of modern works. The or- 
dinary reader, picking it up, receives an impression 
even more appalling than that which ensues upon 
opening the Chinese classics: there is apparently, 
not merely no English to be seen for spaces of 
hundreds of pages, but not even any recognizable 
mathematics: what confronts him is a totally new 
language compounded of the Roman, Greek and 
Hebrew alphabets; excessively large exclamation 
points; defective signs for equations of proportion; 
and other symbols of eery aspect and entirely un- 
familiar form. It is possible, however, to gain 
some idea of what the authors are here attempting 
from their introductory explanation: ‘““The reasons 
for this extension of symbolism beyond the familiar 
regions of number and allied ideas are many: (1) 
The ideas here employed are more abstract than 
those familiarly considered in language. Accord- 
ingly there are no words which are used mainly in 
the exact consistent senses which are required here. 
Any use of words would require unnatural limita- 
tions to their ordinary meanings, which would be 
in fact more difficult to remember consistently than 
are the definitions of entirely new symbols. (2) 
The grammatical structure of language is adapted 
to a wide variety of usages. ‘Thus it possesses no 
unique simplicity in representing the few simple, 
though highly abstract, processes and ideas arising 
in the deductive trains of reasoning employed here. 
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In fact, the very abstract simplicity of the ideas of 
this work defeats language. . . . (3) The adapta- 


of deduction aids the intuition in regions too ab- 
stract for the imagination readily to present to the 
mind the true relation between the ideas employed. 
For various collocations of symbols become famil- 
iar as representing important collocations of ideas; 
and, in turn, the possible relations—according to 
the rules of symbolism—between these collocations 
of symbols become familiar, and these further col- 
locations represent still more complicated relations 
between the abstract ideas. And thus the mind is 
finally led to construct trains of reasoning in regions 
of thought in which the imagination would be entire- 
ly unable to sustain itself without symbolic help.” 

It is interesting to note that Whitehead’s mind, 
even while occupied with highly technical subjects, 
has always tended, whether in his “Universal Al- 
gebra” or in the “Principia Mathematica,” toward 
the discovery of general principles which may be 
applied to the greatest number of branches of 
mathematics and of fields of experience. Bertrand 
Russell, during the War, turned to politics and so- 
cial criticism. Dr. Whitehead had already pub- 
lished a short “Introduction to Mathematics” (in 
the Home University Library), which was almost 
unique among books for beginners in its philosophic 
interest and its appeal to the imagination; and a 
collection of essays on education (‘“The Organiza- 
tion of Thought’) which showed an astonishingly 
comprehensive grasp and appreciation of the po- 
litical and the esthetic, as well as the scientific and 
philosophical, departments of human thought. But 
only with the series of books which began in 1919 
with “An Enquiry Concerning the Principles of 
Natural Knowledge,” did the extraordinary range 
of his culture and the brilliance and penetration of 
his intelligence become fully apparent. With these 
books, he emerged as a full-blown philosopher. ‘The 
Principles of Natural Knowledge” was followed, in 
1920, by “The Concept of Nature” and, in 1922, 
by “The Principle of Relativity.” In 1924, Dr. 
Whitehead came to Harvard and delivered the 
Lowell lectures, which were afterwards incorpor- 
ated in “Science and the Modern World” (1925) 
and in “Religion in the Making” (1926). The 
first three of these books were partly technical and 
were read principally by philosophers and scien- 
tists; but the two latter have excited a wide inter- 
est and seem likely to establish Dr. Whitehead 
among the most influential writers of the time. 

It may, therefore, be worth while to quote from 
a pamphlet by Professor Norman Kemp Smith 
(“Whitehead’s Philosophy of Nature”: Univer- 


sity of California Publications in Philosophy) an 
exposition of Whitehead’s argument in his earlier 
books, whch have been less accessible and less pop- 
ular than the later, but upon whose foundations 
“Science and the Modern World” and “Religion in 
the Making” are based. 


“Whitehead’s teaching,” 
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writes Professor Kemp Smith, “is directed to show- 
ing that the fundamental concepts usually employed 
in the physical sciences rest on certain assumptions 
which may seem to have behind them the prestige 
of science, but which really have been foisted upon 
science, partly through the influence of mental 
habits acquired under the stress of practical needs, 
and partly through the influence of speculative doc- 
trines that obtained currency among the early Greek 
thinkers, and that have held the field ever since. 

The physicist ordinarily regards himself as 
concerned with the adventures of material entities 
in space and time, and accordingly has interpreted 
the course of nature as being the history of matter. 
More particularly defined, the attitude is this: the 
physicist conceives himself as perceiving the attrib- 
utes of things, and the things which have these at- 
tributes as being bits of matter. He further con- 
ceives these bits of matter as capable only of mov- 
ing in space; and so has come to believe that a com- 
plete description of the aggregations and motions 
of which they are capable would constitute an ade- 
quate solution of all the problems with which nat- 
ural science has to deal... . Whitehead formulates 
an alternative to this philosophy of nature. In 
place of the substantial, material entities, persisting 
through time and moving in space, he would sub- 
stitute as being the ultimate components of reality, 
a very different kind of entities; and these he would 
describe as being events. Nature, he declares, is 
at each moment an all-comprehensive event within 
which we discriminate constituent events; and be- 
hind the notion of an event we cannot penetrate by 
any amount of analysis. ... What we alone immedi- 
ately experience are events, not detached events 
standing in serial order in time, but events that al- 
ways overlap and so together constitute the one total 
durational event that is nature at any assignable 
period.” 

With the problem of representative perception, 
Whitehead deals as follows: “*When Whitehead,” 
continues Professor Kemp Smith, “tells us that all 
present-day natural philosophy is vitiated by the 
fallacy of bifurcation, he means that it commits us 
to a quite untenable division of the components of 
objective nature into two diametrically opposed 
types of existence, the material and the mental; 
or to employ a more adequate pair of terms, 
the physical and the psychical. . . . The phys- 
icist bifurcates objective nature into physical and 
psychical components, and counts the secondary 
qualities [sound, color, heat, etc.] as belonging to 
the latter class, because he is unable, by means of 
his physical principles, to explain either their com- 
ing to be or their ceasing to be. Indeed, from his 
point of view, it would be more satisfactory if they 
did not exist at all. So far as he can discover, they 
make no difference in the behavior of the bodies in 
which they are found. A red billiard ball acts on 
a white ball in precisely the same manner as a green 
one. ... Where the colors do come in, to make a 
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difference, is solely in the behavior of the players: 
the colors enable them to identify which ball is 
which. ‘The colors, that is to say, first come in just 
where, through the intervention of life, or at least 
of consciousness, reality displays that degree and 
kind of qualitative complexity which marks the limit 
beyond which, on the traditional view, no scientific 
knowledge, at least of the explanatory type, is any 
longer possible. Since, it is argued, the behavior of 
physical entities is completely accounted for in the 
absence of the secondary qualities, these qualities 
must fall outside physical nature, and must, like con- 
sciousness, be irrelevant to it. 

“But is not a very large assumption being here 
made? ... Are we not justified in holding that 
colors are as truly physical as are the bodily organs 
of sight, and sounds as truly physical as are the 
organs of hearing? These organs are telepathic; 
they discharge their functions by enabling us to ap- 
prehend what exists in places where our organisms 
are not themselves located; and they do so in and 
through the secondary qualities. . . . To treat the 
bodily organs as strictly physical, and the qualities 
of color and sound as purely psychical, is surely to 
substitute for nature’s complex but unitary work- 
ings the crude and incredible simplicities of a cast- 
iron dualism, the sole justification for which is the 
supposed adequacy of the Newtonian physics, and 
the supposedly closed character of the physical sys- 
tem as therein conceived.’’ Nature, then, is not, 
as in the traditional view, a sequence of instan- 
taneous events: such a view arises from a false idea 
of time. For the ordinary idea of time, White- 
head substitutes the doctrine of duration, accord- 
ing to which, since the melody, say, of the night- 
ingale’s song ‘‘extending over a sequence of events, 
demands for its apprehension as melody certain 
mental processes, namely, those which make possi- 
ble recollection and anticipation,” it may exist 
really “as an item in physical nature. . . . The tradi- 
tional physics will not countenance persistent melo- 
dies, but it does believe in what, as Whitehead is 
prepared to show, are more or less in the same class 
therewith, namely, persistent electrons, atoms and 
molecules. ‘These, Whitehead argues, cannot exist, 
any more than the secondary qualities, if nature be 
viewed as instantaneous.” And the living organism 
“must be interpreted in the same general manner as 
atoms and molecules. By its existence it demonstrates 
the physical reality of certain rhythmic functionings 
which, as such, are incapable of being enclosed with- 
in the instantaneous. As rhythmic, they presuppose 
duration as truly as does a melody. ‘Life is too 
obstinately concrete’ to be located in an instant, 
even if at the instant it be spread over a space... . 

“Thus nature, as envisaged by Whitehead, is ex- 
traordinarily different from nature as defined in 
terms of classical physics. While less tidy, with 
all sorts of loose ends, it is allowed to have more 
content; and in proportion as it has become more 
bewildering, just thereby it has become more and 
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more like unto the reality which faces us in experi- 
ence. In view of the amazing diversity of the items 
which, on Whitehead’s view, compose nature—the 
tastes as well as the textures of foods, the roar of 
the lion and the song of the nightingale as well as 
the labyrinthine structures of the inner ear, the gor- 
geous coloration of the peacock’s tail as well as the 
rods and cones of the retina—nature, thus en- 
visaged, will at every turn, to the great benefit of 
our open-mindedness, force upon our attention the 
immense gaps, not merely in our detailed and es- 
tablished theories, but also even in our most con- 
jectural interpretations of nature’s doings.”’ 

In the more technical parts of these volumes, 
Whitehead had developed, as a substitute for the 
commonly accepted doctrine of “simple location” in 
space and time mentioned at the beginning of this 
summary, a new and more complex theory of lo- 
cation which has been described by Bertrand Rus- 
sell as “destroying materialism while leaving phys- 
ics intact.”’ And, though his system was based 
upon concepts introduced by the theory of relativ- 
ity, he had undertaken a criticism of Einstein, 
whose conclusions, it appears, were not entirely con- 
sistent with the previously formulated theories ot 
Russell and Whitehead. Whitehead, in general, 
accepts Einstein’s mathematics, but he attributes to 
his algebraic formule a different significance. He 
does not believe in Einstein's curvature in the space- 
time manifold. “I cannot,” he says, “attach any 
clear conception to his interpretation of space and 
time. . . . | have considerably toned down the vari- 
ous exciting peculiarities of the original theory and 
have reduced it to a greater conformity with the 
older physics. I do not allow that physical phe- 
nomena are due to oddities of space.” “As the 
result of a consideration of the character of our 
knowledge in general, and of our knowledge of 
nature in particular, | deduce that our experience 
requires and exhibits a basis of uniformity, and that 
in the case of nature this basis exhibits itself as the 
uniformity of spatio-temporal relations. This con- 
clusion entirely cuts away the casual heterogeneity 
of these relations which is the essential of Einstein's 
later theory.”” It may be that in Whitehead’s reso- 
lute and thorough-going criticism of Einstein, such 
a criticism as has scarcely elsewhere been attempted 
and which, if we accept it, has the effect of making 
the universe seem somewhat less fantastic than, on 
Einstein’s view, it must appear, we are to see an 
example of that obstinacy and independence which 
characterize the men of East Kent. 

In “Science and the Modern World” and “Re- 
ligion in the Making,” Whitehead has further de- 
veloped his organic theory of nature and has at- 
tempted to show, not merely that color, sound, 
taste, etc., are realities of nature, but also that our 
values of good and bad are: there are in nature in- 
trinsic values of an esthetic order; and the “com- 
pleted ideal harmony” which the existence of these 
values implies is to be identified with God. Our mo- 
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ments of keenest awareness of these values, that is, 
of the order of the universe, of the creative purpose 
of God (who determines, in the flux of events, what 
possibilities shall become actual) are our moments 
of religious revelation. ‘You cannot,” however, 
“confine any important reorganization to one sphere 
of thought alone. You cannot shelter theology 
from science, or science from theology; nor can you 
shelter either of them from metaphysics, or meta- 
physics from either of them. There is no short 
cut to truth.”” I shall not attempt further to sum- 
marize these books, which have already been dis- 
cussed in the New Republic by Professors Dewey, 
Wieman and Miller; but it may be interesting to 
quote the criticism of Dr. Whitehead’s old collab- 
orator, Bertrand Russell, from a review of “Science 
and the Modern World” in the London Nation: 
“To the present reviewer it seems,” writes Mr. 
Russell, “though perhaps mistakenly—that Dr. 
Whitehead’s theory consists of two parts: on the 
one hand, a logical construction leading to physics 
from a new set of non-material fundamentals, 
wholly admirable and profound; on the other hand, 
a metaphysic believed by the author to be bound up 
with his logical construction, but in fact—again | 
speak with diflidence—separable from it. The 
metaphysic is not essentially new: it is approximately 
that of Bergson or Plotinus. . . . Speaking gener- 
ally, I cannot persuade myself that his logical re- 
construction of physical concepts has any such tend- 
ency as he attributes to it, to restore the consola- 
tions of religion to a world desolated by mechan- 
ism.” 

And it is true that Dr. Whitehead just now oc- 
cupies a difficult and dangerous situation, which lays 
him open especially to the criticism of those aca- 
demic specialists who have always considered it 
more respectable, as it is also so much safer, not to 
venture outside their prescribed fields. The mathe- 
maticians deplore the fact that Dr. Whitehead has 
abandoned mathematics; and some _ professional 
philosophers show a tendency to discount him as an 
amateur. To the ordinary reader, however, it is 
precisely the range of Whitehead’s speculations 
which makes him appear interesting and important. 
He is inclined to agree with Dr. Whitehead that 
a too rigorous specialization may be also a line of 
least resistance: ‘““There is no short cut to truth.” 
And he is likely to feel profoundly grateful to the 
first scientist, with a first-hand grasp of modern 
physical theory, to attempt to trace the implica- 
tions of that theory for other departments of 
thought, to bring it forward into metaphysics, into 
literature and into theology. It may be true, as Mr. 
Russell suggests, that Dr. Whitehead’s theological 
theories do not follow inevitably from his physics; 
but we are interested to see what new theological 
views may be formulated by a mind imbued with 
modern theories of physics. The ideas and the 
imagination of humanity seem to change with a cer- 
tain uniformity in widely different departments of 
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thought which seem quite out of reach of one an- 
other. There is much in common between modern 
art and literature, on the one hand, and modern 
scientific thought, on the other. And in Whitehead 
(who has ‘modernist’ pictures on his wall) it is 
possible, to an astonishing extent, to watch in one 
mind the modification of thought, under the action 
of radically novel ideas, in a variety of fields of ex- 
perience; and its reorganization at the hands of a 
vigorous intellect and a daring imagination. As 
Proust and Valéry have been the novelist and the 
poet who have assimilated modern philosophy and 
science, so Whitehead is the modern mathematician 
who has read poetry. 

And the ordinary reader, though he may some- 
times be baffled by the more abstract chapters of 
Whitehead’s books, may even forgive him the for- 
bidding and unfamiliar terminology, partly carried 
over from the language of mathematics and partly 
invented by Whitehead himself, which has pro- 
voked murmurs even among philosophers. ‘Il am 
not for imposing any sense on your words,”’ Dr. 
Whitehead quotes from a dialogue of Berkeley, on 
the title page of his “Principles of Natural Know!- 
“you are at liberty to explain them as you 
please. Only, I beseech you, make me understand 
something by them.”” We must grant Whitehead 
his special vocabulary and see whether he does not 
make us understand something by it. For certain 
types of mind, this is dificult. We have seen that 
Bertrand Russell has become almost as suspicious 
of Whitehead’s metaphysics as he was formerly of 
Bergson’s. And it is reported that Gilson, the 
French professor of medieval philosophy, on a re- 
cent visit to America, finally gave up in despair 
in the attempt to master Whitchead’s system in the 
course of an interview with him, owing to the fact 
that the English philosopher would not precisely de- 
fine his terms at the beginning but persisted in en- 
deavoring to suggest what they meant by a series of 
varied explanations. Yet Bergson contributed new 
metaphors to modern thought; and a metaphor may 
be as important as an argument. And Whitehead, 
who admires Bergson and has something in com- 
mon with him, at the lowest estimate, has contrib- 
uted metaphors as arresting. Actually, however, 
he has done much more than this: Bergson, without 
Whitehead’s scientific training, rejected science al- 
together and threw out logic and reason with it; 
Whitehead, confronted with the same problems to 
which the concepts of science gave rise and with an 
equal conviction of the impossibility of the mechan- 
istic answers, manages to preserve the theories of 
science by working out a metaphysic of the “crea- 
tive advance of nature’ which, unlike Bergson’s 
“creative evolution,” admits them. He has saved 
logic along with God. 

In his combination of a kind of metaphysical 
vision, transcending purely physical theory, with an 
addiction to the rigorous abstract reasoning charac- 
teristic of modern physics, it may be that Whitehead 
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represents a type of mind destined to become typi- 
cal of our time. Whitehead enormously, from cer- 
tain points of view, admires the philosophers of the 
eighteenth century: even in rejecting their conclu- 
sions, he applauds their boldness in confronting their 
problems and their directness in dealing with them— 
virtues which the philosophers of the nineteenth 
century, for all their merits, he claims, did not 
possess. Whitehead himself has a mind of this 
sort—and he has also something of the dry, 
dispassionate and imperturbable intellectual tem- 
perament, as well as the wide knowledge of the 
world and the lack of provincial and national preju- 
dices, in which the boldness and the directness of 
the eighteenth-century writers flourished. He has 
even a certain eighteenth-century epicureanism of 
the intellect which makes him relish a page of Hume 
or a verse of Shelley or Wordsworth as if i 
were a flower or a wine. Yet he has, at the same 
time, something quite different from these qualities. 
Personally witty and an excellent talker, with a 
taste for paradox which he shares with Bertrand 
Russell but indulges less easily, his books are not 
quite the sort of writings which one would expect 
from so urbane a talker: there is a peculiar 
earnestness and intensity to his thought and a tough 
woody grain to his style which are quite alien to the 
eighteenth century and perhaps characteristic of 
our own. It may be that Whitehead, who, at such 
a late age, has emerged for the first time as a phil- 
osopher, is really one of the major prophets of our 
period: it may be that his doctrine, first formulated 
during the War, has appeared to supply a new and 
necessary significance to a world of which the old 
accepted meanings have so disastrously come to be 
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discredited. ‘The book,” he wrote in his preface 
to “The Principles of Natural Knowledge,” the 
first of his philosophic series, published in 1919 
and dedicated to a son killed in the War, “‘is the 
product of intervals of leisure amid pressing occu- 
pation, a refuge from immediate fact. It has been 
thought out and written amid the sound of guns— 
guns of Kitchener’s army training on Salisbury 
Plain, guns of the Somme faintly echoing across the 
Sussex coast: some few parts composed to pass 
times of expectation during air-raids over London, 
punctuated by the sound of bombs and the answer 
of artillery, with argument clipped by the whirr of 
aeroplanes. And through the land anxiety, and at 
last the anguish which is the price of victory.”’ 

And the development of the philosophic ideas of 
which the application was begun in the “Principles of 
Natural Knowledge” has by no means reached com- 
pletion. It may be predicted that Dr. Whitehead, 
who, at sixty-six, seems still at the fullest tide of en- 
thusiasm and fertility, will carry them even further 
and apply them to wider areas of thought. He has 
been invited to remain at Harvard indefinitely and, 
after delivering the Gifford lectures in England this 
summer, will return to the United States. We arc 
peculiarly fortunate in America, at a time when we 
have perhaps more intellectual eagerness and en- 
ergy than the disillusion and exhaustion of the War 
have left to Europe and but few intellectual leaders 
to satisfy it, and when England herself, in poetry, 
fiction and drama, has but little that is first-rate to 
send us, to entertain, not merely as a visiting lec- 
turer, but as a resident teacher, a great English phil- 
osopher and perhaps one of the great creative 
minds of our day. EDMUND WILSON. 


The Doom of the Arts College 


HE Arts College is doomed. We can see 

it in decay, as compared with its pristine 

status in our educational system, and we 
can note it encompassed about with an ever increas- 
ing cloud of enemies, conscious and unconscious, 
malicious and innocent, but all equally deadly. 

What has caused this decline of the Arts College, 
and what is threatening it most seriously today? 

It is largely a sad story of matricide. For the 
developments that have been most inimical to the 
Arts College, and that continue most seriously to 
threaten its existence, have been for the most part 
offspring of the original college itself. 

Theology, medicine, and law were, it is true, as 
reputable fields of learning in medieval universities 
as philosophy, the direct ancestor of the American 
Arts College. Indeed, theology may well claim a 
parity with philosophy or liberal arts in the United 
States. The first college founded in the American 
colonies, Harvard College, was to ‘advance Learn- 


ing, and perpetuate it to posterity, dreading to leav« 
an illiterate Ministry to the Churches.” 

Even in these earliest stages there was emphasis 
on the cultural as well as on the vocational side. 
since the founders dreaded to leave an “‘illiterate” 
ministry to the churches. Moreover, in the forma! 
charter of the college of 1650, the institution was 
dedicated to the “advancement of all good litera- 
ture, arts, sciences.” The function and aim of th: 
early colleges were, therefore, the turning out o! 
educated men in the broadest sense of the word, o! 
cultured gentlemen in the best meaning of that term. 

The professional schools of law and medicine, 
developing a century or two later in America, first 
contributed their share to the decline of the Arts 
College. For whereas, prior to the establishment 
of these professional schools, the great majority of 
prospective lawyers and doctors, as well as prospec- 
tive ministers, “went to college,”’ and that meant to 
the Arts College, before becoming apprenticed to 
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their professions, the spread of university schools 
of medicine and law, admitting as aspirants for 
their degrees students with merely a secondary edu- 
cation or less, meant that students went there in- 
stead of “‘to college.” 

It is true, of course, that a reaction has set in and 
that the best schools of law and medicine today 
require the equivalent of a bachelor’s degree for 
admission to the professional courses, thus putting 
a premium on the completion of the traditional four 
years’ liberal college curriculum. But the number 
of such high grade schools is small, and the stand- 
ards of the American Medical Association, tor ex- 
ample, demand no more than two years of pre- 
liminary college training, while the great majority 
of the university law schools of the United States 
are content with an equal amount. 

Two of the greatest professions of modern soci- 
ety, therefore, law and medicine, have virtually 
decided that a liberal education, in the original Arts 
College sense, cannot be made a prerequisite to 
entrance upon the more technical professional cur- 
riculum and have thereby practically eliminated 
from the rank of prospective bachelors of arts two 
of the very groups which society can least aflord to 
have lacking in the essentials of a liberal education. 


Nor is the cutting off of the last two years of the 
four-year arts course the whole of the story. Even 
the first two years of college, left presumably to the 
students for the purpose of securing at least halt of 
a liberal education, are frequently determined for 
them, by the medical colleges at least. Now it seems 
quite clear that if the intention of the two years of 
college prerequisite is, as the medical colleges insist 
it is, to give the student a liberal background, the 
colleges of arts are much better judges of what such 
a liberal background should be than are the colleges 
of medicine. On the other hand, if the purpose of 
these two preliminary years is to make the pro- 
spective medical students take technical subjects, for 
which the crowded medical college curriculum does 
not find time, that amounts in effect to pushing the 
beginning of the medical curriculum back again to 
the completion of the high school, with a six-year 
course in the medical school instead of four. In 
fact, that is exactly the situation in several of our 
universities, and is the proposal pending before a 
number of others. 

The situation is intensified in a number of our 
institutions that still cling hopefully to the “two 
years background” myth, by the organization of 
the students into pre-medical, pre-dental, pre-law 
groups, etc. What is the purpose of this organiza- 


tion? Frankly, it is to stimulate the sense of pro- 
fessional solidarity, to set off these students with a 
definite professional aim from the presumably aim- 
less drifters who are merely seeking a liberal educa- 
tion as such without reference to a profession. 
Moreover, not only do the medical colleges un- 
dertake to say what courses shall be taken in the two 
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college years by their prospective students, but they 
want those courses given in a particular way, and, 
wherever possible, to sections composed wholly of 
pre-medical students. 

Under these conditions it is apparent that the 

“pre- -professional”” students in our colleges of arts 
are in reality, in point of view, ‘‘professional’’ stu- 
dents, who have been almost as completely isolated 
from the ideas and ideals ef a liberal education as 
though they were attending a six years’ medical 
course, off in some metropolitan school with no col- 
lege afhliations. 

When we turn to engineering, the situation is 
even more desperate. The thousands upon thou- 
sands of students in our engineering schools are 
admitted from secondary schools and shot through 
a technical, crowded curriculum that leaves no time 
for “liberal’’ courses and no thought for culture. 
The engineering x schools, like the schools of law and 
medicine, though they did not spring from the Arts 
Colleges, and though they undoubtedly attract many 
thousands of students to our universities who would 
not go to a liberal arts college, none the less repre- 
sent a further serious inroad upon the numbers who 
would seek a liberal education if a shorter profes- 
sional route were not open to them. Moreover, 
with their overemphasis on technical proficiency, 
and frank disdain for “useless” subjects and thos« 
who pursue them, the engineering students, like the 
students in law and medicine, contribute to the de- 
velopment of the prevalent inferiority complex un- 
der which the true Arts College student is likely to 
labor in our great universities, especially our great 
state universities, today. 


l am, you will note, looking at the problem of the 
Arts College not as it exists in the old-time colleges 
of the East, Amherst, Williams, Dartmouth, etc., 
nor in the fresh-water colleges of the West, nor 
even in the colleges in such institutions as Harvard 
and Yale, where the growth of the professional 
schools has not yet crowded the Arts College com- 
pletely out of the picture. I am viewing the posi- 
tion of the Arts College primarily as it exists, or 
attempts to exist, in the state universitics of the 
Middle West and the West. For whatever we may 
think of the relative merits of privately endowed 
universities and of state institutions, | am confident 
that we are definitely committed to the idea of 
making our state universities the equal of the best in 
every field. The typical American university of the 
future is certain to be the state university, not the 
privately endowed institution, just as the typical sec- 
ondary school of today is the public high school and 
not the private academy which was supreme fifty 
years ago. 

So, when I discuss the place and future of the 
Arts College in our state universities, | am getting 
at the very heart of the problem. The influence of 
the privately endowed institutions is steadily dimin- 
ishing in comparison with that of the state institu- 
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tions, and whatever solution is finally worked out by 
our state universities will necessarily determine the 
ultimate outcome in the great private institutions 
as well. 

The period when these state universities were 
founded was one of the most significant periods in 
the whole history of American education. For 
while most of our state universities grew directly or 
indirectly out of the Land Grant Act of 1862, the 
primary purpose of which was to furnish instruction 
in agriculture and the mechanic arts, the movement 
was as much an impetus to liberal education as it 
was to technical education. Agriculture and the 
mechanic arts were taught, it is true, and colleges of 
agriculture and of engineering developed as was in- 
tended by the framers of the act. But the act itself 
expressly said that these subjects should be taught 
“without excluding other scientific and classical 
studies,” and the general purpose was “to promote 
the liberal and practical education of the industrial 
life.” 

This was broad enough to encompass the estab- 
lishment of the traditional liberal college courses, 
and, in a number of our state universities, the first 
step taken under this program was the establish- 
ment of a college of arts, or college with some 
similar designation. It is out of this original col- 
lege of arts that practically all of the later colleges 
in our state universities have come, and that is al- 
most equally true, of course, of all universities pub- 
lic or private, which have added professional col- 
leges other than law, medicine, or engineering. The 
subjects that are the basis of these professional 
courses started almost without exception as courses 
in the colleges of arts. 

Hence it is correct to say that, in one sense, the 
college of arts is the mother of them all, and if they 
have in fact brought about the destruction of that 
mother, they may be properly charged with matri- 
cide, however unnatural that mother may at times 
have appeared to the offspring. 


What, then, are some of these monstrous chil- 
dren that are smothering their academic mother, or 
rather starving her to death by gobbling up all the 
nourishment in the shape of students, upon which 
she would normally prosper? A complete enumer- 
ation is almost impossible, for while we are talking, 
almost, a new one may spring into being. But I 
can give you a sample list by picking up the cata- 
logue of any great state university almost at ran- 
dom. In addition to agriculture, medicine, den- 
tistry, pharmacy, law, and engineering, we find 
graduate colleges, colleges of business administra- 
tion or commerce, colleges of fine arts, colleges of 
education, colleges of journalism, etc., etc. 

All of these colleges developed originally out of 
courses given in the colleges of arts, and when the 
field could no longer be covered satisfactorily to the 
interested parties within the confines of the Arts 
College, and the limitations—God save the mark! 
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-—of the bachelor of arts degree, the pressure for 
the organization of a separate college became 
stronger and stronger, and, in the interests of peace 
and harmony in the family, was surrendered to. 
There you have in a nut-shell the history of the de- 
cline and fall of the Arts College. 

i have no quarrel, of course, with the idea of 
professional training for business men, journalists, 
artists and musicians, and public school teachers. 
Heaven knows we could do with a lot more of it 
than we get at present in any of those callings. But 
aside from venturing the suggestion that technical 
training built upon graduation from high school is 
vocational rather than professional, I simply want 
to point out that the multiplication of these separate 
colleges, with their special degrees and their claims 
to special fitness for directing post-high-school ac- 
tivities of students, could not but end disastrously 
for the Arts Coilege. 


The picture seems sad enough by now, I should 
think, to make the most hard-boiled “practical 
man” shed uncontrollable tears. But the cup of 
sorrow is not yet full. While the professional 
schools are warping the Arts Colleges from the top, 
and the trade schools are twisting it and pulling it 
hither and yon on all sides, another danger is ap- 
proaching it from below. This danger, of course, 
is the junior college. 

The junior college is sweeping the land like a 
conflagration, and there is a great deal to be said 
both for and against it as a new development in our 
educational system. I have no space here to enter 
into a discussion of the more general aspects of that 
phenomenon. I would simply point out, however, 
that if the junior college program is carried out to 
its logical conclusion, our boys and girls will go to 
high school at home for two additional years and 
then to the universities, if at all, as juniors. The 
junior college should, in the minds of a great many 
educators, mark the end of their general education, 
and they should immediately plunge into profes- 
sional work, the assumption being, I presume, that 
ultimately all professional work in the universities 
will be built upon the completion of junior college 
work. That would inevitably mean the extinction 
of the Arts College. 

Now, is this whole trend of our education un- 
fortunate, or is it a proper adaptation to “modern” 
conditions? I, for one, cannot believe that the 
world has less need than heretofore of the educated 
man merely because it is getting more and more 
highly trained technicians. The ideals of the Arts 
College are needed more, not less, since the tremen- 
dous rush of students to our universities has made 
the possession of a university degree almost mean- 
ingless. I will not concede that the Arts College in 
education, like the vermiform appendix in man, 
could just as well be dispensed with. 


Is this trend, then, even if not desirable, really 


inevitable, as the title chosen for this article 
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would imply? It seems so. And yet, if the convic- 
tion I have expressed as to the essential value of the 
ideals of the Arts College is sound, and if the 
thoughtful leaders of opinion in educational circles 
will fearlessly champion it, the case may well not be 
hopeless. Let our professional schools be organized 
on the basis of a four-year liberal college course as 
a prerequisite, and let our present trade schools be 
transformed into professional schools with a similar 
prerequisite. Then the arts course would have a 
real dignity and significance. Then even the student 
who is not yet settled as to his life calling, but de- 
sires to become an educated man in the best sense, 
could attend four years of college without suffering 
under an inferiority complex. Then the four years 
of college would offer something which no junior 
college, conceived merely as an extension of the 
present high school course, could even dream of 
duplicating. We should have fewer college gradu- 
ates, no doubt, but who will deny that they would 
be better? Or that the crying need of American 
education today is not more university graduates but 
better ones? 
HERMAN G. JAMEs. 


Washington Notes 


PREDICT that from the Black Hills of South Dakota 

we shall see, this summer, perhaps the niftiest publicity 
campaign ever conducted in the interests of a presidential 
candidacy. It is no violation of confidence to reveal that 
proper publicity for Mr. Coolidge has been one of the main 
considerations in the selection of his vacation ground. No 
President ever left Washington as elaborately equipped for 
propaganda purposes as the courageous Calvin. By the time 
this piece is printed, he will either be on the point of leaving 
the Capital or on his way. With him will go some thirty- 
odd newspaper correspondents, a group of a dozen or more 
moving-picture men, several unofficial but effective press 
agents, disguised as syndicate writers, a number of expert 
telegraph operators, camera men representing the photo- 
graph syndicates, his literary aide, Stewart Crawtord; his 
astute personal secretary, Theodore Clark, and the heavy- 
footed but well meaning Everett Saunders—a noble com- 
pany, indeed, and every last man of them devoted to the 
task of publicity for Mr. Coolidge during the summer 
months, 

What a snap it will be! What an enormous advantage 
any President of the United States who desires to hold on 
to his job has over those who want to pry him out and 
work themselves in! And particularly, what unprecedented 
advantages this President has over his predecessors, by rea- 
son of the extraordinary press support which has been his 
from the start, and which, to many observers, is one of the 
most curious things about this whole curious political 
period. 

Sometimes I am inclined to agree with those sour and 
sardonic souls who ascribe the unshaken and long sus- 
tained enthusiasm of the newspapers for the Mellon-Cool- 
idge administration partly to the undue relief given their 
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rich owners by the tax cut on their high-bracket incomes, 
and partly to the benevolent nature of certain adjustments 
made on tax claims by the Internal Revenue Bureau. This 
latter idea has been stressed on the floor of the Senate by 
the redoubtable Senator Couzens of Michigan. Couzens is 
fond of insisting, and very frequently and fully does insist, 
that if he had control of the Internal Revenue Bureau he 
would run the politics of the country, and I think it alto- 
gether likely he would. ‘ 

Be that as it may, Mr. Coolidge, camped out in the Black 
Hills, with a press so completely committed to him that it 
could not back-track if it wanted, will have with him a 
corps of correspondents whose job is to keep him on the 
front page every day, who, even if they desired, are in 
no position to write anything but friendly human-interest 
stuff, of the sort calculated to promote the presidential 
popularity. Some of them will hate it like the devil, but 
there is not a thing in the world they can do about :t. 
And anyhow, it is nothing like as hard on them as it will be 
on the presidential aspirants in the Republican party who 
have no way to combat this sort of campaigning and no 
way of horning in on it. It pretty nearly drives them wild 
to see the sheer weight behind this little man shoving him 
to the point where it is possible for him to disregard a bar 
rier that every other President has recognized as impassable. 
But I have little sympathy with these unfortunate Repub 
lican aspirants who, as far back as 1924, counted upon the 
anti-third-term tradition to give them at least a fighting 
chance for the White House in 1928. 

There is not one among them who in Mr. Coolidge’s 
place would not have his eye on exactly the same goal. 
They might play the game in a different way, but the gen- 
eral idea—of holding on if it could be done without too 
great party and personal risk—would be identical. There 
are no George Washingtons in politics or public life on 
either side these days, no statesmen capable of really re- 
nouncing their ambitions so long as it is possible to gratify 
them. At least, I cannot think of any. The “renunciation” 
of Charles Evans Hughes, for instance, made a few weeks 
ago, when he declared that under no circumstances would 
he accept another presidential nomination, meant exactly 
nothing at all. I do not want to make any unkind com 
ment on Mr. Hughes, because he has had a certain sym 
pathy from me ever since his dreadful experience in 1916, 
and I merely say that, fine as it sounded, he is not renounc- 
ing a single thing that there is the least prospect he could 
get. 

No, I have no sympathy with the other Republican as- 
pirants who will be obscured this summer by the Black Hills 
publicity campaign, and I have no sympathy either with the 
so-called Old Guard leaders who, hating the pious Calvin 
and his smug Massachusetts crew with amazing intensity, 
resenting him as an accident and an outsider, are yet, by 
force of political circumstances, compelled to go along with 
him even to the point of endorsing him for a third term, 
when they would give their right arms to be rid of him. In 
private, they moan and groan in pain, but they get no sym- 
pathy from me, and, I think, deserve none. In the first 
place, it is their own fault. They built him up, and now, 
caught in their own political net, are pretty well helpless. 
They created their little monster, and are unable at this date 
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to cut loose from him, without an exhibition of personal 
and political courage few of them possess. 


So far as I can see, there is but one hope for these suffer- 
ing and sinful souls, and but one for those other Repub- 
lican presidential aspirants in various sections of the coun- 
try. That hope is contained in the unique phrase used the 
ether day by the dashing Senator Reed of Pennsylvania, 
mouthpiece of the august Andrew and champion of the 
valiant Vare, who, upon leaving the White House after a 
conference with Calvin, graciously gave the eager corre- 
spondents his views on the subject of taxation and other 
matters, avoiding, however, certain delicate subjects such 
as the sad condition of the federal courts, commissions and 
boards so badly crippled through the failure of the De- 
ficiency Bill at the last session. Senator Reed declared that 
we are now going through a period of “profitless prosper- 
ity.” That, when you analyze it, has a certain sinister 
sound—and meaning. How can there be prosperity with- 
out profits? If we have come from prosperity with profits 
to prosperity without profits, where do we go next? The 
fact is that Mr. Reed speaks by the big business book. 


There is general agreement that the tide of business has 
begun to slacken, that the time of big profits except for the 
few has, for the time being, passed, that this year in volume 
of business and net income will be considerably back—even 
for the newspapers—of 1926, and there is a feeling that 
1928 will be back of 1927. The wisest and most experi- 
enced business men in America are not optimistic over the 
immediate future. Mr. Reed’s expression, “profitless pros- 
perity,” is a mild way of stating that real prosperity is get- 
ting a little thin. If that is true—and Mr. Reed, the Mel- 
lon mouthpiece, ought to know— it is politically significant. 
If, by the end of this year, there really is “profitless pros- 
perity” in the industrial East, coupled with no prosperity at 
all in the agricultural West, it will probably darken Repub- 
lican 1928 prospects generally, may cause a revival of Cool- 
idge criticism, and undoubtedly will color that cautious 
person’s views on the subject of third terms for Presidents. 
It will incline him to take the view that the tradition rec- 
ognized so emphatically by Theodore Roosevelt is a wise 
and righteous one. That, as I see it, is the one hope both 
of the aforesaid Republican presidential aspirants who will 
be blanketed by the Black Hills smoke this summer, and 
of the Old Guard leaders who publicly praise Mr. Cool- 
idge but privately bite their hands when they think of him. 


But if things do not work out that way, and Calvin gets 
away with the nomination next year, I shall not sympathize 
with the sore-heads. It’s their own fault. Personally, 
while my desire for a continuation of prosperity is very 
much stronger than my desire for any sort of political 
change, I rather hope that the big business men are right, 
and that the slackening up will be noticeable enough this 
and next year to create new political currents. I say this 
because of my belief, the soundness of which, I think, will 
not be disputed, that no prosperity lasts forever, that the 
tide on which we have been riding now for six solid years 
is bound to turn soon. My preference is to have it turn 
now so as to get us a new set of political scenery in Wash- 
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ington, rather than have it wait until 1929, when we may 
be hooked for another four years by the present set of 
shoddy, shabby, fourth-rate ham actors who today strut the 
political stage in Washington and have possession of our 
principal political roles. With them, I, in common with 
many others I meet here, am most completely and thor- 
oughly bored. T. R. B. 
Washington. 


Virginia Reflections 


T is late in the day, of course, to be admiring the Uni- 
I versity of Virginia, but there can be no harm in setting 
down the reflections that the first sight of it has aroused in 
an honest bosom. I had been motoring for three or four 
days through the Colonial country, southward from New 
York to Charlottesville, and we had been admiring Amer- 
ican houses of the middle-eighteenth century and on into 
the first few years of the nineteenth, and many a gentle and 
charming example had been shown to us. There were pleas- 
ant old facades, pretty doorsteps and sometimes windows 
where the old glass remained, tinted and iridescent with the 
sun and rain of years. There were cornices, pediments and 
finistrations, all duly and almost anxiously pointed out, that 
had a certain elegance and distinction and a hint of chic. 
And there was not rarely a sense of home-dwelling and 
family repose and style, though melancholy time had also 
something to do, no doubt, with the quietness and privacy 
of this seclusion. 

But it was a thin elegance, after all, style that was, at 
best, choice and small, and a distinction in little things. 1 
could not but think, as I was led from one gentle and 
pleasing structure to another, and shown one or another 
aging wall or softened color, that nature had intended 
much of what I was asked to expend on these sights to be 
expended equally on landscapes and woodland, on any of the 
cadences, in fact, that time and weather give to the visible 
scene. I could not but think that, compared to what the 
world has to offer in grand and intricate architectural in- 
vention and power, not to speak of rich materials, all this 
that I saw was a very slight affair indeed. It was something 
to be grateful for, to delight in and to love, but not to be 
limited by or led to lean and foolish standards. 

With what a shock, then, I saw, as the car stopped on 
the street below Jefferson’s Rotunda, what needed no sym- 
pathy or sentiment brought to its advantage. As music 
appears only in its sound, the core of architecture, its com 
putation in pure space, no picture can show; the Rotunda 
was as new to me as if I had never seen a photograph. 
There is nothing else to say, for words do even less than 
the camera. I can only remind myself first of the sense | 
had of the superb mind and idea expressed ; and then of the 
magnificent elevation, not the elevation with the ground 
terraces and steep, telling steps, but of the building itself, 
the height at which the cornice comes, the relation to that 
cornice line of the pediment, the straight line back of the 
pediment, the low, rich, worldly curve of the dome, and the 
relation of all these to the curve of the walls beneath. The 
Rotunda suggests Hadrian’s Pantheon, obviously, and the 
tomb of Theodoric at Ravenna and the conceptions of Pal- 
ladio. But its genius consists in its brilliant restatement of 
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the tradition. This appears throughout, and especially with 
regard to the use of the material, the brick, stone and 
plaster; it is by the architect’s management of this red and 
white that he is most convincing and impressive, I mean 
Jefferson’s wonderful creation of an effect of intimacy and 
local life along with the formal splendor of the style he 
works in. 

The plan of the university, as every architect knows, con- 
sists of a rectangle, at one end of which is the Rotunda, 
with its porch, its wings with their colonnades and balus- 
traded upper terraces; at the other end, down a gradation 
of dropping terraces, Messrs. McKim, Mead and White 
have disgraced themselves with a pseudo-Greek Beaux 
Arts building, whose liver color could even now be reddened 
to match the other walls nearby, but whose horror is easily 
forgotten in the pervading charm of the place. On the 
sides of the quadrangle are the professors’ houses at inter- 
vals, all in one style but never the same design ; they are con- 
nected by the quarters for students and by a colonnade the 
full length of the group. Behind these buildings are pri- 
vate gardens, between the famous serpentine walls of which 
go now and again walks to the ranges, small rooms with 
their arcades running along in front of them and opening 
on lawns and the shade of trees. At the sight one thinks 
of many a convent cloister, of Sabioneta outside Mantua, 
of garden arcades, places whose beauty is curiously poignant 
and objective at the same time, and whose thought works 
within simple and permanent forms. ‘The impression of 
Jefferson’s whole plan is one of grave intellectual beauty, 
boldness, style, aristocratic statement, masculine sentiment. 

I find myself wondering now, as I wondered even there 
in the beauty and unity of its spell, what chance such a 
place can have in our American world today, and why more 
hubbub and publicity has not arisen popularly to spread its 
atmosphere and myth. | fancy the dice are loaded against it. 
It is too aristocratic to be easy, too formally exacting to be 
democratic and casual, too intellectual to be general. You 
cannot look at it as you can at some of our Gothic college 
fabrics and feel that from such a romantic spirituality, 
mental confusion and ecstatic if slightly dubious archi- 
tectural imitation, great saints and great millionaires may 
arise to bless or endow their alma mater. Nor can you 
easily imagine, as you might in some simple white little 
college begun by the village elders, that here may be in- 
spired or sterilized some plain blunt lad whose rugged worth 
will make a hero for the republic. Jefferson’s university 
has not even had a tenth-rate poet to sing its respectable 
aspirations; it has had only Poe. And even now I find it 
hard to think of college hymns and college spirit flourish- 
ing fervently on those Virginia grounds, or to picture class 
reunions, when the old students return for a moment's flut- 
ter of the intellectual wings before they relapse again into 
their practical barnyards. 

I liked the University Of Virginia all the better for not 
looking rich all over, corn-fed, buttered at every angle with 
alumni fat. It was a rest to see doors left scratched, critcks 
here and there, and fewer marble baths, to see not every- 
thing so de luxe, so nervously in order, like the clothes and 
hair of a super-bank-clerk. Such a place as this suggests 
traditions and inherited ideas whose impression may move 
a young man in his life, blurred but sure, though he may 
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have forgotten them. I could hope that the grace of it 
gives something that may pass from young to old and that 
will not leave them, as they mostly are in American life and 
among peasants, merely the young, merely the old, without 
communication. 

Such a Southern place as this suggests eloquence, rhet- 
oric, or even, at the worst, bombast, but not bourgeois cant. 
It suggests for its teaching none of your insistent penetra- 
tion and spiritual, psychological meddling with young men’s 
souls and states, but a habit of allowing men to ripen of 
themselves and the vitality natural to their characters to 
achieve the growth implicit in it. Its origin was eighteenth 
century, free in the sense Jefferson understood, aristocratic 
in his sense ; so that in it still, let us hope, there must be less 
of the smell of Calvinistic brimstone, which was a personal 
odor thrown off by the sweating souls of egoists and soured 
in the close house of private salvation, and more of the old 
fragrance of civilization, which arose from public graces 
and a desire for those forms of moral beauty in which men 
may live best, not to themselves but in some sort of society 
together. Stark YOUNG. 


Song 


I shall not sprinkle with dust 

A creature so clearly lunar; 

You must die—but of course you must 

And better later than sooner. 

But if it should be in a year 

That year itself must perish; 

How dingy a thing is fear, 

And sorrow, how dull to cherish! 

And if it should be in a day 

That day would be dark by evening, 

But the morning might still be gay 

And the noon have golden leavening. 

And beauty’s a moonlight grist 

That comes to the mills of dying; 

The silver grain may be missed 

But there’s no great good in crying. 

Though luminous things are mould 

They survive in a glance that crossed them, 

And it’s not very kind to scold 

The empty air that has lost them. 

The limpid blossom of youth 

Turns into a poison berry; 

Having perceived this truth 

I shall not weep but be merry. 

Therefore die when you please ; 

It’s not very wise to worry; 

I shall not shiver and freeze; 

I shall not even be sorry. 

Beautiful things are wild; 

They are gone, and you go after; 

Therefore I mean, my child, 

To charm your going with laughter. 

Love and pity are strong, 

But wisdom is happily greater; 

You will die, I suppose, before long. 

Oh, worser sooner than later! 
Exuinor WYLIE. 
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The Best Jane Austen 


The Novels of Jane Austen, the text based on Collation 
of the Early Editions by R. W. Chapman, with Notes, In- 
dexes and Illustrations from Contemporary Sources. New 
York: Oxford University Press. Five vols. $10. 


N 1923 Mr. Chapman, secretary of the Oxford Uni- 

versity Press, published a limited edition of Miss Aus- 
ten, on large paper, and expensive. This edition is a re- 
print, with one or two of the illustrations omitted. The 
type is the same. Either edition, if the other did not exist, 
would be the best in the world. The text is the most 
accurate and intelligent. Delightful appendixes tell us just 
what we like to know—what meals her characters ate, and 
at what hours; in what sort of vehicles they traveled, what 
traveling post was like, how far on their journey they used 
their own horses; how they wrote their letters and addressed 
one another. ‘Lovers’ Vows” is printed with “Mansfield 
Park.” ‘The illustrations show us, among other things 
worth seeing, Bath as it was in the time of “Northanger 
Abbey” and “Persuasion”—Milsom Street as it looked to 
Catherine when she proceeded down it “gaily to Pulteney- 
street; walking, as she concluded, with great elasticity, 
though she had never thought of it before.”’ In one respect 
the reprint is even an improvement upon the original. Ad- 
denda give us a pleasant sense of the attention with which 
the 1923 edition has been studied. Professor Gilbert Mur- 
ray supplies a bit of information which Mr. Chapman had 
no means of getting four years ago. Light is thrown upon 
the nature of a “barouche-landau.” 

Miss Austen herself, if she were to revisit this earth, 
would not wish for a perfecter editor than Mr. Chapman, 
either of “my stupidest of all” or of “my own darling 
child.” His affectionate intimacy with her novels is amused 
and urbane, his scholarship, for all its minuteness, is in- 
formal. She would need time, of course, a good deal of 
time, in which to accustom herself to the mere fact of such 
an edition’s existence. But every sign of her fame, of its 
present extent and its kind, would at first surprise her as 
much as “his first appearance on any stage” surprised Sir 
Thomas Bertram. Except Shelley, none of her contem- 
poraries famous today had so little fame while alive. Not 
quite two years before her death she did learn, to be sure, 
that the Prince Regent read her novels often and “kept a 
set in every one of his residences.” And when Mr. Clarke, 
the librarian of Carlton House, “declared himself commis- 
sioned to say that if Miss Austen had any other novel forth- 
coming she was at liberty to dedicate it to the Prince,” she 
acted on the suggestion. But her letters to Mr. Clarke do 
not disclose how she felt about it. They are courteous, not 
more. There is no record of her thinking the Prince’s 
notice “‘a prodigious recompense for that which had cost her 
nothing.” ‘This, her nephew tells us, was her description 
of the £150 she got from the sale of “Sense and Sensibility.” 
And we have no warrant for supposing that her nephew 
himself had the Prince Regent in view when he said of her 
novels, in 1870: “Nor have they lost their first distinc- 
tion of being especially acceptable to minds of the highest 
order.” 

“Highest order,” of course, does not mean in this context 
just what it means outside. Here, loosely and hospitably 
used, it means Disraeli, who read “Pride and Prejudice” 
seventeen times. It means Tennyson, who wanted, when 
he reached Lyme after a nine-mile walk across the hills from 
Bridport, neither food nor a guide to Monmouth’s landing- 
place, but said at once: “Now take me to the Cobb, and 
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show me the steps from which Louisa Musgrove fell.” 
“Highest order” means Lady Ritchie, who called the novels 
“dear books, bright, sparkling with wit and animation, in 
which the homely heroines charm, the dull hours fly, and 
the very bores are enchanting.” Lady Ritchie it was, too, 
who wrote these sentences, oftener quoted, I suppose, than 
any praise of Miss Austen except Macaulay’s in ‘The Edin- 
burgh and Sir Walter’s in his diary: ‘Her heroines have 
a stamp of their own. They have a certain gentle self- 
respect and humor and hardness of heart.” Words so pleas- 
ant that they deserve their currency, though neither Cather- 
ine nor Fanny nor Anne is hard-hearted, and though 
“gentle” does not fit Elizabeth’s self-respect when she re- 
fuses Darcy or Emma’s when she tells Mr. Elton that she 
has “no thoughts of matrimony at present.” 

Lady Ritchie, however, is not the only one of Miss Aus- 
ten’s readers whose praise of her is more delightful than 
acute. If we except Mrs. Woolf, whose essay is all charm 
and insight together, and Professor Firkins, whose active- 
minded book was written to make us examine our opinions, 
I think a certain mental inactivity is common to us all while 
reading Miss Austen or talking of her. So I infer from 
many agreeable essays, lectures, introductions. And of one 
reader at any rate, whose acquaintance with the novels be- 
gan when he was younger than Catherine Morland when 
she first visited Bath, and who is now more than old enough 
to be Anne Elliot’s father, I am sure this is true. No, Miss 
Austen requires of us none “of those extraordinary bursts 
of mind which do sometimes occur.” It is not mind that we 
all have in common. Yet we have somethng in common. 
Not her highest but her “lowest ideal” reader has a habit of 
observing his fellow-creatures not necessarily at dinner or in 
a country house, but in some place where they show about 
as much of themselves. He is more interested in what they 
say, as self-disclosure, than in the subjects they talk of. He 
is on the lookout, in particular, for disclosures of silliness, 
egotism, pretentiousness, vanity, meanness, _ selfishness. 
Though he may prefer the finer shades of these, he enjoys 
all their shades, their brightest colors. It fascinates him 
to watch now the restraint put upon these traits by good 
breeding, now the liberty that ill breeding gives them. 
With a collector’s love of his hobby he picks up specimens 
of “the indirect boast,” or of “whatever bears affinity to 
cunning.” His greatest prize is one of those speeches, with 
which life is to his taste too thin-sown, which turn the comic 
light upon the unconscious speaker. And this observer is 
not depressed by what he sees. On the contrary. Though 
you could not say that he loves mankind, he is closely at- 
tentive to its ways. It exhilarates him. Give him this 
spectacle, add a few persons for whom he has a steady affec- 
tion, and he is endlessly interested in life. 

Was Miss Austen’s curiosity, one of the most observant 
curiosities that have put their discoveries into books, no 
more exacting than this? Did it never wonder, never wish 
to explore? We cannot be certain, for her sense of the 
distinction between what she could do as a novelist, and 
what she could not, was sharp. Self-knowledge, and not 
inability to be puzzled by human nature, may be tiie ex- 
planation of the extreme distinctness with which she draws 
her best-drawn men and women. None of her very few 
indistinct characters is indistinct because he is complicated 
or otherwise hard to understand. Either she did not sce 
him clearly, or else, for once in a way, she could not invent 
for him those speeches which give a person away, sum him 
up, and also tell us, at the moment of each new surprise, 
that he is running true to form. To be always true to form 
is to lack one kind of truth, no doubt. But has any novel- 
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ist drawn any character with all kinds of truth, if we in- 
clude the exhaustive? Of course not, and the kind of truth 
he or she aims at is one of the things most worth finding 
out about any novelist. Miss Austen’s aim was the truth 
of comedy, hers is the method of comedy, and by her con- 
vention she gives us, as every novelist tries by some conven- 
tion or other to give us, a substitute for those visual images 
which are often in real life our only means of isolating and 
identifying the more indistinct persons of our acquaintance. 
Her convention wears well. Is there any other novelist so 
large a proportion of whose characters are so animated, so 
autonomous, so easy to remember? That is why we read 
her again and again, though it ought to be, if we sit back 
and reason about it, why we do not. The ultimate expla- 
nation of her re-readableness has never been discovered. 
When Squire Headling’s guests are walking about his 
grounds, Mr. Gall says: “Allow me . . . I distinguish the 
picturesque and the beautiful, and I add to them, in the 
laying out of grounds, a third and distinct character, which 
I call unexpectedness.”. And Mr. Milestone asks: “Pray, 
sir, by what name do you distinguish this character, when a 
person walks round the grounds for the second time?” If 
Mr. Gall had been able to answer, we should be nearer 
knowing why Miss Austen’s readers read her over and over, 
with a pleasure that does not grow old. But Mr. Gall did 
not answer. He found biting his lip easier. 


P. L. 


White Africa at All Costs 


The South Africans, by Sarah Gertrude Millin. 
York: Boni and Liveright. 287 pages. $3.50. 


N O South African, with roots in that country, or tics 
of work and personal association there, can be com- 
pletely trusted to portray that cauldron of racial furies 
which is South Africa today. Sarah Gertrude Millin does 
so, but chiefly through suggestion, and with the inevitable 
conclusion of ruling white Africa that the black man simply 
does not measure up; he is relegated to permanent in- 
feriority. Even the author of “God's Stepchildren” has 
her color limitations. 

In and out of the pages weaves the theme of tragedy, 
the tragedy of color, for the author is an artist to whom 
human motives are transparent material. Her gift as a 
novelist serves to create for the uninitiated reader the spirit 
of Africa, its hard glittering beauty, its surface European 
veneer on a throbbing primitiveness, its aliveness, its adven- 
ture, its transcendent peace, its spell on all those who have 
ever been there. The sharp white light, the hot days and 
blessedly cool nights, the soft breezes, the twanging melodies, 
the fragrant flowers, the gracious manners, the morning and 
afternoon tea, all the little things that go to make up pic- 
turesque white Africa, are unsurpassably described. The 
poetry, intensity, aspiration and frustrations of black and 
colored Africa are made brutally clear. So are the his- 
tory and economics there, but they fail to have the appeal 
of the passages concerned with beauty alone.” 

In that portion of the book on history, she is subtly anti- 
English and pro-Boer, or wholly Africaander. She cheapens 
the titanic majesty of Rhodes; she gently removes Smuts 
from a field of influence; British hold on Africa fades out 
under her pen. One may despise imperialism, and yet hope 
to see England retain control of South Africa, for one may 
regard South African imperialism as a boon to the nation 
compared to the provincial, insular 100 percent white 
negrophobe nationalism of the Dutch and Laborites. 
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South Africa is popularly known 2s White Man’s Africa, 
for in it are concentrated 1,500,000 whites, more whites 
than in the whole of the rest of Africa. However, so are 
there 500,000 colored inhabitants; about 170,000 to 200,- 
UV00 Asiatics, almost wholly Indians; and 5,000,000 natives 
of the Bantu race. Whereas, in the other tropical and sub- 
tropical colonies, men come for a contracted number of 
years or on a gamble, in South Africa white men are there 
to stay. They have been there for three hundred years, 
first as a handful of Dutch sent by the Dutch East India 
Company to maintain a food and coaling station for ships 
bent for India, then as a permanent Dutch colony aug 
mented by French Huguenots fleeing the Edict of Nantes, 
conquered by the English late in the eighteenth century. 
Hopelessly in the minority, to fortify their English stand- 
ards and mode of life, the English brought over the 1825 
settlers, about three thousand men, women, and children. 

It is not necessary to dwell on the difficulties of cither 
the conquered or the conquerors. They differed in race, 
religion, temperament, and outlook. On no point did they 
differ more radically than on the native question. 

The English, fresh from Europe at a time when the 
Rights of Man were parlor conversation, gave the franchise 
in the Cape to colored, natives, and Asiatics, and whites, 
regardless of creed or color. Likewise they abolished 
slavery. It was only human that the Dutch, who had two 
centuries of native war and rebellion behind them, should 
have resented this. Though the government reimbursed all 
slave owners, the Boers, in 1835, ten thousand strong, left 
the Cape Province, trekked across the Vaal River and estab- 
lished the two Dutch Republics of the Transvaal and the 
Orange Free State. The English remained in control of 
the Cape Province and Natal. In 1910, all four provinces 
united into the present self-governing Union of South 
Africa. Political amalgamation has not blended the dive: 
gent racial philosophies, but accented them, though indi 
vidual English, after a generation in South Africa, increas- 
ingly tend to acquire the traditional Dutch view on the 
native. 

Because the native was not a friend, because he 
is lazy, the sugar planters of the sixties brought to South 
As is often the way 


was and 


Africa indentured labor from India. 
of downtrodden races, the Indians toiled early and late and 
hoarded every penny, and because they were natural lovers 
of iruits and flowers, they turned Natal into a garden 
colony and made it yield them gold. From these humble 
beginnings, the Indians rose to almost complete control of 
the trade of Natal. And then a hue and cry was raised; 
and then the passive resistance movement in which Gandhi 
now leads India, and then led South Africa, was born. 
Other countries may class the Indian as a Caucasian, but 
South Africa has its own anthropology. There the Indian 
comes under the color bar. 

In 1924, the Nationalists succeeded to power on a slogan 
of South Africa First. They maintain their power in Par- 
liament by a pact with twenty-one members ot the Labor 
party, who are directly responsible for the color bar. ‘The 
color bar was invoked for the mining industry. In Jo- 
hannesburg, in true prophetic Marxian manner, the white 
champions of labor dug trenches in the streets and waged 
guerrilla warfare to preserve their economic status, demand- 
ing that the black workman be permanently reduced to the 
least remunerative and heaviest work, and that he be kept 
by law from competing with them. This law, which specified 
for the mining industry that the color of a man’s skin should 
determine forever his inability to rise in his own industry, 
has been extended to every other industry in the country. 
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The native policy of the Nationalist Premier, General 
Hertzog, lays down the principle of “differential treat- 
ment” for natives and Asiatics as against Europeans and 
colored: the colored are to be absorbed. After three genera- 
tions of service in the mines, diamond and gold, revenue 
from which almost wholly supports the government, the 
natives are to be discouraged from entering white territory, 
but given ample land and opportunity for fullest develop- 
ment in their segregated areas. In return for large grants 
of land sacrificed by the Europeans, the native is to give up 
his Cape Franchise. To those familiar with South African 
conditions, this plan is not only quixotic: it is the beginning 
of trouble on the dark continent. 

It is a struggle for supremacy. But to succeed in becom- 
ing supreme, one must be equipped with something more 
than white skin, and that is a fact which South Africa will 
not recognize. Whether or not one agrees with Mrs. Mil- 
lin’s point of view, one must concede that no better picture 
of South Africa has ever been presented, that in her few 
hundred pages she lays bare both black and white Africa, 
and makes the South African scene the most fascinating, not 


only of Africa, but perhaps of the present time. 
Resecca HourwicH. 


Americana 


Chains, by Theodore Dreiser. New York: Boni and 


Liveright. $2.50. 

Oil! by Upton Sinclair. New York: A. and C. Boni. 
$2.50. 

Bread and Fire, by Charles Rumford Walker. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin. $2.50. 


A MAN may well ask the question, at this stage of the 
game, what is a novel? The Spencerian generaliza- 
tion, that all things progress from a simple homogeneous 
state to a complex heterogeneity, is admirably exemplified in 
the three volumes with which we are concerned. The ques- 
tion, on the other hand, seems to be made easicr to answer 
when one complicates it by adding the word “American.” 
What is an American novel? The answer is, all these books 
are fundamentally and intrinsically American. In their 
style, form and matter they are American through and 
through. And they may well give Americans food for 
thought. 

The reviewer with any modesty in him at all will feel a 
certain nervousness on approaching the work of Mr. 
Dreiser. There has been built up around this novelist a 
mysterious structure whose portals are guarded by certain 
eminent critics. It seems to be almost /ése-majesté for the 
ordinary mortal to express an opinion. The foolish mortal 
who wants a novel to read which will interest him is warned 
off with shot-guns. Dreiser is, or was, not for him. In 
the old days, we are given to understand, nobody except 
radicals and intellectuals read him, yet everybody knew he 
was a great novelist. Dreiser, in short, was talked about. 
This reviewer, who is neither a radical nor an intellectual, 
once spent two consecutive voyages reading the works of 
Dreiser. The opinion he arrived at on reaching port once 
more has not been modified by “Chains.” Mr. Dreiser, he 
felt, had an uncanny genius for writing about intensely in- 
teresting people in an intensely uninteresting way. The 
Dreiserian enthusiasts are apt to say, “Ah!” and look know- 
ing when this view is advanced, but they fail to offer any 
satisfactory rebuttal of it. ‘“‘Chains” consists of collected 
short stories, called, for some reason or other, “lesser 
novels,” which have appeared in magazines over a long 
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period of time. The story entitled “The Hand” must have 
been read by this reviewer many years ago in The Smart 
Set. One of the best—indeed, Dreiser at his best—is “Con- 
vention,” of a much more recent vintage. There are several 
oriental stories included here, which are curious experiments 
for Dreiser and show the slant of his mind. “Sanctuary,” 
in any other hands, would have been a beautiful story. By 
Dreiser, it is a piece of pathetic reporting. 

Here, in fact, if one would sum up a man’s life work in 
a phrase—and no one is more aware of the injustice of such 
a summing-up than this reviewer—one is compelled to say 
that for beauty Mr. Dreiser cares not at all. He is pre- 
occupied with what he calls truth. But he has chosen the 
wrong medium. The novelist who seeks truth save through 
the beauty of words, the beauty of structure and selection, 
the beauty of shaped phrases, will discover, sooner or later, 
that what he thought was truth is only a grimace on the 
features of humanity. He will discover that what he 
sought has eluded him. The methods of science in the novel- 
ist’s work-room are, if the truth be blurted out, unsuccess- 
ful. If we have learned anything at all in our long pi! 
grimage from Smollett and Fielding to Ring Lardner and 
Ernest Hemingway, it is that we know nothing about men 
and women save what we discover in ourselves. 

In Mr. Upton Sinclair’s “Oil!” we are still on Ameri- 
can ground, but it is not enchanted ground. The publisher's 
announcement on the jacket informs us that it is a “com- 
plex pattern of everyday life.” The fact is, Mr. Sinclair's 
novel is far from a complex pattern. It is a very simple 
pattern, woven with such great dexterity that it seems even 
simpler. Those of us who lose patience with Mr. Sinclair 
as a propagandist, who have read his fanatical nonsense in 
“The Brass Check,” in “The Goose Step” and, above all, in 
“Mammonart,” will rejoice to discover that a man may be 
a fine novelist and a crazy fanatic at the same time. This 
does not mean that his skill as a novelist derives from his 
craziness as a fanatic. Upton Sinclair is a novelist because 
he cannot help himself. Here he has let himself go. He 
does his little bit of muck-raking—and that little bit wil! 
make the author of “Revelry” regret he was not more 
frank—but the glorious story of the oil man and his son 
Bunny rushes on. It is told, with great skill, through the 
eyes of the boy, a typically American kid. Celebrated per- 
sons, politicians, motion-picture magnates and stars, oil men, 
evangelists and radicals, are presented under the thinnest 
of pseudonyms. Mr. Coolidge will be “annoyed” again. 
But all this might be cut away. Like Sinclair Lewis, Mr. 
Sinclair makes his novel too long by at least fifty thousand 
words. It is a marvelous panorama of Southern California 
life. The scenes at the drillings, the astute maneuverings 
for advantage of the oil companies and the “independents,” 
the drama of small folk who agree to agree, and then dis 
agree furiously over their oil-rights, hold the reader like a 
vice. It is story-telling with an edge on it. One feels al! 
the time the preacher in Sinclair tearing at his entrails; 
but for once he has a story that must out at all costs, and 
the preacher has only an intermittent success. One of these 
days, let us hope, Upton Sinclair, the novelist, will assassi- 
nate the Reverend Sinclair, the fanatical preacher. For the 
time being we may be thankful for “Oil!” 

It is a curious fact that the author of “Bread and Fire,” 
a newcomer among the novelists, is the most conservative 
of the three in his manner. Charles Rumford Walker, who 
wrote “Steel,” may be classed with Dreiser and Sinclair 
only in so far as he is intensely interested in the American 
scene. While Dreiser aims to be a detached observer, and 
Sinclair an impassioned partisan of the worker, the radical, 
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the communist and the trade-unionist, Mr. Walker has gone 
into steel and copper mills and worked there and tried to 
get the workman’s reaction to things. He cannot do this, 
of course. He can only get his own reaction. 

To this reviewer, the scenes in “Bread and Fire’’ which 
evoked true wonder were not those in the brass factory, 
interesting as they may be, but the goings on of the radical 
men and women on the Economic Weekly and Social Policy 
Group—the S. P. G. Whether the views and behavior of 
these groups are typical must be left to someone familiar 
with them to decide. Mr. Walker can take* his radicals, 
however, or leave them alone. The keynote of his book— 
far more than in either “Chains” or “Oil!”’—is a sense 
of futility. His book, so far from ending upon a high note 
—which is not necessarily a shrill note or a false note— 
leaves one feeling dejected. Perhaps dejection is good for 
us at times. Most of us can find ample sources of dejection 
in our own experience. Certainly the general public re- 
sents having the sins and sorrows of the world laid upon it. 
Who would guess, from a perusal of our great popular 
magazines, priced from five cents to thirty-five, that there is 
unemployment and suffering in America? Who would be- 
lieve, relying upon the same majestic authorities, that em- 
ployers and capitalists are occasionally unscrupulous? Yet 
Mr. Walker, Mr. Sinclair and Mr. Dreiser unite in saying 
that such people do exist, that all is not well in the best of 
all possible Americas, that workmen rot here as well as in 
Europe, and that the phrase “land of opportunity” some- 
times has a sinister significance. The last words of “Bread 
and Fire” are the key, perhaps. “ ‘New jobs,’ he began, 
‘New _ bosses ’” They express, as do these three 
books, the restless, ruthless spirit of the land. 

Wituram McFee. 


A Reed Shaken by the Wind 


The True Story of My Life. 
Translated by Mary Howitt. New York: The American- 
Scandinavian Foundation. 313 pages. $2.50. 


H ANS Christian Andersen was one of the most ex- 
traordinary men of an extraordinary generation. He 
was the contemporary of Thorwaldsen and Ochlenschlager, 
of Hugo and Dumas and Balzac and David, of Heine and 
Mendelssohn, and of Jenny Lind, and all of these he knew. 
His own peculiar genius won for him the fraternity of the 
foremost artists of Europe, but he was never intellectually 
their equal. Those charming tales which opened to count- 
less thousands the doors of wonderland opened to him the 
doors of the society and royalty of Europe, but the cobbler’s 
son from Odense was never quite at ease. Men loved him 
for the sincerity and homeliness and kindliness of his child- 
like character, which is imaged in the “Tales for Children,” 
but he was interested primarily in achieving distinction as a 
dramatist and novelist. He fretted that his contemporaries 
did not recognize his genius, but they discovered it earlier 
than he. 

“It matters nothing if one is born in a duck-yard, if one 
has only lain in a swan’s egg,” he observed sagely of the 
Ugly Duckling, and his autobiography is to a large extent 
an elaboration and, to a certain extent, an explanation of 
this aphorism. It is a volume we approach with consider- 
able anticipation and complete with some disappointment. 
As a document for the psychological study of Andersen, it 
is invaluable: it reveals to us the wistful peasant boy and 
the trusting, sentimental poet in all his virginal shyness and 
lovableness. But beyond this, it does so little! With com- 





Hans Christian Andersen. 
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plete naiveté, Andersen portrays his own eccentric genius 
and its development, but nowhere does he escape from this 
engaging contemplation of himself. 

In “The True Story of My Life,” all Europe is a stage, 
but Hans the only actor on it. There is a distressing self- 
absorption, a lamentable failure to appreciate the world he 
Was in, an amazing immunity to larger ideas. Hans Ander- 
sen had an acquaintance as wide as that of Henry Adams, 
but what a difference in their autobiographies!) Andersen 
never escaped the transcendent wonder of his own life: “I 
had and still have a feeling as though I were a poor peasant 
lad over whom a royal mantle is thrown.” He is not only 
the darling of Romanticism, not only the purveyor of it, but 
the very embodiment of the movement. 

Henry CoMMAGER. 


Where Psychology and 
Psychiatry Converge 


Psychopathology, its Development and its Place in Medi- 
cine, by Bernard Hart. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 153 pages. $2.40. 


| any contribution bearing the name of Dr. Bernard 
Hart of London we may be sure of tinding author- 
ity and an expert command of logical statement. The 
present volume is altogether the best available statement 
of the modern psychological approach to the understanding 
not only of mental disorder but of the allied phases of 
mental adjustment in general, and all that is coming to be 
practically considered under Mental Hygiene. In view of 
the very different histories of the interest in psychology on 
the one hand and in the treatment of mental disorder on 
the other, it was only natural that, when these two streams 
of knowledge and interest converged, there should be much 
misunderstanding on both sides. The traditional psychi- 
atrist was none too favorably disposed in attitude toward 
the psychologist, who was regarded in some quarters more 
as an intruder than as a coéperator; and it was regrettably 
true that many psychologists were totally unequipped with 
the clinical approach to the mental mechanisms which they 
considered too largely in their intellectual service as an 
academic discipline. With the rapid recognition of the role 
of psychological motives in human affairs, there was added 
the additional hazard of popular misinterpretation, and a 
rush from all quarters to apply psychology to any and every 
problem. 

Dr. Hart maintains the only logical and consistent posi- 
tion in taking the psychological technique as a necessary part 
of the equipment of the neurologist and the psychiatrist. He 
makes it plain that psychology is a basic science for certain 
phases of what, in the older view, was called mental medi- 
cine. Treatment must follow diagnosis, and diagnosis re- 
quires the instruments of psychology in many forms of 
maladjustment, just as clearly as in others it requires the 
technique of the stethoscope or the X-ray. 

Dr. Hart does well to include a logical justification of 
his position, as a matter of scientific method. He removes 
the objection, or suspicion, that, because these methods are 
of a different order than those of a more exact technique, 
they are less scientific. It is the logical clarity which domi- 
nates the work and gives it an importance hardly suggested 
by its brief compass. In the review of the methods of 
psychopathology, suggestion, persuasion, and analysis are 
considered, and their several values made plain. It is 
equally made plain that analysis is by no means limited to 
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Struggles and Triumphs; or, The Life 
of P. T. 


BARNUM 


Written by Himself. 


Edited in two volumes, with a long introduction, enlivening notes, 
bibliography, five appendices as diverting as the text, and a profusion 
of illustrations and facsimiles, by 


Gerorce S. Bryan (“G.S.B.”) 


Author of Edison: The Man and His Work 
The Ghost in the Attic and Other Verses, etc. 


The one complete version that has ever existed of Bar- 
num's own story, as the Emperor of Humbug wrote it 
down himself from 1855 to 1889. See the volumes at 
your bookshop; send for an illustrated booklet, “The 
Showman and the Show.” 

The two volumes, boxed, $10.00 
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A Short History of the Fundamentalist Attacks 3} 
on Evolution and Modernism. } 

By MAYNARD SHIPLEY ‘ 

President, The Science League of America } 

A terse, authoritative, documented account of the recent ¢ 
organized activities of those who want us compelled by ? 
law to believe that the earth is flat, that Pi == 4, and that ¢ 
the function of biological science is to defend the letter 4 
of the Book of Genesis. $3.00. é 
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If you or your 
SS friends go abroad S 








BOUQUET 
By G. B. Stern 


The devoted and glowing record of a motor tour through 
the vineyard country of Southern France, and incidentally 
an admirable handbook of vintages. $3.50. 
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THE LAND’S END 
A Naturalist’s Impressions in West Cornwall. 
By W. H. Hudson 


The landscapes, wild life, and folkways of the region, 
preserved entire in a prose which has the rhythm of tides 


and seasons. $3.50. 
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The LONDON — 
and the 
+ PERAMBULATOR in EDINBURGH 


4 By James Bone 
With Drawings by Muirhead Bone and E, Lumsden 


A great city and a romantic city, each made into a living 
personality by text which has the graphic quality of pic- 
tures, and drawings which have the subtlety of an ex- 
quisite verbal style. Each, $5.00. 


{ At all bookshops } 


Alfred A. Knopf 730 Fifth Avenue 
Publisher New York 
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psychoanalysis in the Freudian sense, though Freud, more 
than anyone else, is responsible for the widespread recog- 
nition of the leading concepts. Dr. Hart’s book serves 
equally as a history of the development of what may be 
spoken of as the psychogenic principle, a term which he en- 
dorses and which best describes the psychic factor and ori- 
gin of symptoms observable in normal as well as abnormal 
life. The contributions of Freud and Jung and Adler are 
critically judged and, best of all, placed in their proper re- 
lation. The account of the genesis of Freud’s system is as 
admirable as it is terse. 

Dr. Hart is representative of an unusually fine tradition 
in British psychiatry, which has been fortunate in having 
as leaders men who are capable of wise formulation and 
attractive statement, thus appealing to the intelligent lay 
reader. Such names as Maudsley, Mercier, Mott, and 
many another have been influential in disseminating a cor- 
rect knowledge of the field of mind and its place in mental 
control. While a very much slenderer stream of contribu- 
tion than the large American output, it has been more con- 
servative and effective. It waited altogether too long to 
include the Freudian insight, but, once this was included, 
gave it, owing to the experience with war neuroses, a far 
more critical consideration. 

Dr. Hart’s little book on “The Psychology of Insanity” 
has been so widely circulated that it prepares for him a pub- 
lic ready to receive this authoritative message, first delivered 
as the three Goulstonian lectures on the place of psycho- 
pathology in medicine. The volume also includes an essay 
on “The Methods of Psychotherapy,” and an extremely 
interesting account of “The Psychology of Rumor.” The 
latter centers about the many examples to which the war 
hysteria gave prominence. Everyone who really wants to 
know what are the underlying concepts of the common 
ground of psychology and psychiatry should read Dr. Hart’s 
book. JOsEPH JASTROW. 


A Correction 


In the issue of the New Republic for June 1, on page 48, it is 
erroneously stated that Mr. William Le Baron has left Famous 
Players to join the organization of which Mr. Cecil De Mille is 
the effective head. Mr. Le Baron joined Film Booking Offices 
about two months ago as vice-president, and was never associated 
with Mr. De Mille. 








Contributors 


H. N. Braisrorp, English publicist, has just returned from 
another visit to Russia. He is the author of “Across 
the Border,” “Russian Impressions,” and other books. 

HerMAN G. JAmMes is Dean of the College of Arts and Sci- 
ences and Dean of the Graduate College of the Univer- 
sity of Nebraska. 

RespeccA Hourwicu has recently spent eight months in South | 
Africa as correspondent for the Hearst magazines. 

WiLttiAM McFee, sea-going engineer and novelist, is the 
author of “Casuals of the Sea,” “Command,” “An 
Ocean Tramp,” and other books, 

Henry ComMMacer, former American-Scandinavian Fellow 
at the University of Copenhagen, is at present instruc- 
tor in history at New York University. 

JosepH JAsTrow, Pu. D., has occupied the chair of Psychol- 
ogy in the University of Wisconsin since 1888. He is | 
the author of “Fact and Fable in Psychology,” “The 
Subconscious,” “Character and Temperament,” and nu- | 
merous other works. 
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~ SMALL NURSERY GROUP 


Beautiful country surroundings 
Foothills of the Berkshires 
Healthy, simple, homelike experience for 
very limited number of children—aged 4 
to 7, June, July, August. 
Westchester Co., 2 hrs. from New York. 


Director, ALVIE NITSCHKE, Walden 
School, 34 West 68th Street, New York. 


FOR RENT 
Cottage at Croton-on-Hudson, garden, 
river view, 3 bed rooms, bath, fire- 
place, walking distance station. June 
15—Oct. 1, $475. Tel. Croton 400, 
Margaret Lane. 








TO LET—For the season, or longer, my 
jleasant home, Foot o' the Hill, Swift 
tiver, Massachusetts. Fifty acres, mostly 
pasture and woodland, two rivers, garden, 
stone terrace. On Berkshire Trail Re 
modeled house, nine rooms furnished with 
comfort and beauty. Furnace, fire-place, 
bath. Season $750. Year $1,200. 

Mrs. Helen Talboy, Swift River, Massa- 
chusetts. 





Manomet, Cape Cod Bay. 
Shore cottage—Comfortably furnished 
for 4 adults. Bathing beach; beauti- 
ful ocean view; quiet. Running 
water; electric light; garage. Rent, 
$450 for season. 

M. H. Holmes, 575 Ocean Ave., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


FOR RENT 
Two unfurnished rooms, bath, fire- 
place. In Chelsea district. House 
owned by The New Republic. Tele- 
phone: Chelsea 8393. 


POSITION WANTED 
YOUNG MAN, 27. Six years varied »usi 
ness and technical experience. Well read 
and educated, refined, good personality. 
Seeks connection where intelligent con- 
scientious services are needed Free to 
consider anything, anywhere Address: 
Box 492, The New Republic. 








THE ART OF LIVING 


The above leafict wi'l be sent free on 
application to 
Aristide Maurin, Woodstock, N. Y. 





EARN $25 WEEKLY 
Spare time, writing for newspapers, maga- 
zines. Experience unnecessary. Details 
FREB. 
Press Syndicate, 1060, St. Louis, Mo. 





MANHATTAN BEACH HOTEL, N. Y. 
At the seashore. Modern; fireproof. Home- 
like comforts. Outdoor sports; surf bath- 
ing; 37 minutes to Times 8q. via BMT. 
Now open for Spring and Summer reserva- 
tions. Rates moderate. Phone Sheepshead 
sano 
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Milestones in National Service 


An Advertisement of 
the American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


THERE are twenty-five Bell 
companies butonly one Bell 
System—and one Bell aim 
and ideal, stated by President 
Walter S. Gifford as: 

“A telephone service for this 
nation, so far as humanly possible 
free from imperfections, errors or 
delays, and enabling anyone any- 
where at any time to pickupa 
telephone and talk to anyone 
else anywhere else in this country, 
clearly, quickly and at a reason- 
able cost.” 

The year 1926 brought the 
service of the Bell Telephone 
System measurably nearer that 
goal, Seven hundred and eighty- 
one thousand telephones were 
added to the System—bringing 
the total number interconnected 
in and with the Bell to more than 
seventeen and a half million. 





The number of applica- 
tions waiting for service, 
including those in new and 
outlying sections, was reduced 
fifty per cent. 

A third transcontinental tele- 
hone line was completed to the 
acific coast. 

The largest number of miles of 
toll wire for one year was added to 
the System—more than 664,000 
miles, 

The average length of time for 
completing toll calls throughout 
the System was lowered by thirty- 
five seconds. 

A seven per cent improvement 
over the previous year was made 
in the quality of voice transmis- 
sion in toll calls. An adjustment 
was made in long distance rates 
amounting to areduction of about 
$3,000,000 annually. 








If coéperation has a weakness it lies in our unwillingness to 
share the responsibilities of others. But we overcome it when 
individual freedom and financial responsibility exist for like- 
minded men and women grouped together in a small area. 
MT. AIRY is such a community—based upon individual free- 
dom and voluntary codperation. Lots 100 x 100 from $350 
up. Located at Croton-on-Hudson. A beautiful place and 
one hour from Grand Central Station. 


100 trains daily. 





| JUNE CONFERENCE 
LEAGUE FOR INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY 


Camp Tamiment, near Stroudsburg, Pa. 
Thursday, June 23 to Sunday, June 26, 1927 
Topic: “PROSPERITY” 


Special inducements for those with children. 
Enquire Harry Kelly, 70 Fifth Avenue, Tel. Chelsea 0432. 











Little 
Theatre 


44th St.. W. of Broadway 


Evgs. 8:30. Mat. Wed. at spe- 
cial prices and on Sat. also. 








GRAND 
STREET 
FOLLIES 


“One cannot find anywhere in 
New York, more clever ideas, 
more fresh satire, or more 
nerve.”—Joseph Wood Krutch 
in The Nation. 








PARTICIPANTS INCLUDE: E. C. LINDEMAN, Morris HILL- 
QUIT, GEORGE SOULE, NORMAN THOMAS, CARL TAYLOR, 
J. S. Woopswortu, M. P., James H. Maurer, Scorr 
NEARING, WILLARD THoRP, JeEssIE W. HUGHAN, H. ‘ 
BROACH, PAUL BRISSENDEN, BERTRAM WOLFF, ABRAHAM 
EPSTEIN, RoBERT Morss Lovett, I. Murson, Ropert W. 
DUNN, JAcoB BILLIKopr, SOLON De LEON, MCALISTER COLE- 
MAN, CHAS. W. Woop, ALGERNON LEE, JOSEPH SCHLOSSBERG, 
HARRY W. LAIDLER, STUART CHASE. 

For further information write to 


LEAGUE FOR INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York City, N. Y. 
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T0e EVERYMAN’S 


R years we have wanted to promote the sale of Everyman’s—to associate our- 


on orders of 
5 or more 
regularly 80c 


Now we make a start. 
placed in stock—a selection from the 800 numbers in the Library. 
titles in Everyman’s are offered at 70c a volume POST-PAID if bought in quantities 
of 5 or more. The single copy price is 80c post-paid, an incredibly low cost for such 


selves with this greatest of all publishing achievements. 
Bookstore there was nothing we could do. 


On these two pages are listed 300 volumes which have been 


enduring books. Please order by number. 


62 Aeschylus. 
J. S. Blackie 
657 Aesop's and Other Fables, 
454 A. Kempis, Thomas, The Imitation of 
Christ. 
4 Anderson, 
Tales. 
249 Arabian Nights, Fairy Tales from the. 


Lyrical Dramas Trans. by 


Hans Christian. Fairy 


344 Aristophanes. Acharnians, Knights, 
gence and Birds. Trans. by J. H. 
rere. 


616 ——-The Frogs, The Trial of Euripides, 
The Clouds and The Wasps. 

647 Aristotle. Nicomachean Ethics. 
by D. P. Chase. 

605 ——--Politics. Edited by A. D. Lindsay. 

115 Arnold, Matthew. Essays, Literary and 
Critical. 

578 Arthurian Tales and Chronicles. Rep- 
resented by Wace and Layamon. 
Wace trans. by Eugene Mason. 

497 Aucassin and Nicolette, and 15 other 
Medieval Romances and Legends. 
Trans. by Eugene Mason. 

9 Aurelius, Marcus. Meditations Trans. 
by Casaubon. 

24 Austen, Jane. Emma. 

23 ——-Mansfield Park. 

22 ——Pride and Prejudice. 

21 ——-Sense and Sensibility. 

10 Bacon, Francis. Essays of. 

520 Bagehot, Walter. Literary Studies. In- 
tro. by Geo. Sampson. Vol. I. 

521 ——-Literary Studies. Vol. II. 

245 Ballantyne, R. M. Coral Island. 

419 Mafees, Honore de. Catherine de Med- 
ci. 

530 ——-Country Doctor. 


Trans. 


463 ——Cousin Pons. 
169 ——Eugenie Grandet. 
170 ——-Old Goriot, 


506 Beaumont and Fletcher. Select Plays. 


479 Bede. Ecclesiastical History. 

483 Berkeley, Bishop. A New Theory of 
Vision, Principles of Human Knowl- 
edge, ete. 

625 Bjornson, Bjornstjerne. Plays. Trans. 
by R. Sharp. Vol. I 

304 Blackmore, R. D. Lorna Doone. 

350 ——-Springhaven. 

572 Book of British Ballads. Selected by 


R. Brimley Johnson. 

574 Book of Heroic Verse. Selected by 
Arthur Burrell, M. A. 

151 Borrow, Gee. The Bible in Spain. 

120 ——-Romany Rye. 


1 Boswell, J. Life of Dr. Johnson. he i. 





252 Bright, John. Speeches. 
287 Bronte, Charlotte. Jane Eyre. 


318 —Life of. By Mrs. Gaskell. 
243 Bronte, Emily. Wuthering Heights. 
2 Browne, Sir Thomas. Religio Medici, 
Urn Burial, ete. 


41 Browning, Robert. Poems. Vol. Ll, 
1833-1844 


e— “ Vol. II., 1844-1864. 

502 ——The Ring and the Book. 

472 Bulfinch, Thomas. The Age of Fable. 

556 ——Legends of Charlemagne. 

204 Bunyan, John. Pilgrim's Progress. 

340 Burke, Edmund. American Speeches 
and Letters. 

352 Burney, Fanny. Evelina. 

04 Burns, Robert. Poems and Songs of. 
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487 
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702 Caesar's Commentaries. 


703 
704 
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Byron, Lord. Poems and Plays. 


“ “ “ “ “ 


vor 1. 
IL 


Vol. ‘MIL 
Translated by 
W. A. McDevitte. 

Carlyle, T. Essays. Vol. I. Scottish 
and Other Miscellanies. 

——Essays. Vol. 11. English and Other 
Critical Essays 

——French Revolution. Vol. L. 
-_- ” ” Vol. IL. 
——Past and Present. Intro. by Ralph 
Waldo Emerson. 

——Sartor Resartus. Heroes and Hero- 
Worship. 

Cellini, Benvenuto. Autobiography of. 
Century of Essays, A. An Anthology. 
Cervantes, M. de. Don Quixote. Trans. 
by Motteaux. Vol. 1. 
nae ” Vol. II. 
Chaucer, Geoffrey. Canterbury Tales. 
Cicero’s “Offices.” On Friendship. On 
Old Age, and Select Letters. 


Cibber, Colley. An Apology for his 
Life. 


Coleridge, 8. T. Golden Book of (The 
Poems of). 

Collins, Wilkie. The Woman in White. 
Collodi, C. E. Pinocchio, or The Story 
of a Puppet. Illustrated. 

Cook, Capt. Voyages of Discovery. 
Cooper, J. F. Deerslayer. 

——Last of The Mohicans. 
——Pathfinder. 

——Pioneer. 

Creasy, Sir Edward 8. Fifteen Decisive 
Battles of the World. 

Crevecoeur, J. Hector St. John. Letters 
from an American Farmer, 1735-1813. 
Intro. and Notes by Barton Blake. 


Dana, R. H. Two Years before the 
Mast. 
Dante. Divine Comedy. Trans. by Cary. 


Darwin, Charles. Voyage of the 
“Beagle.” 


er Sir George W. Story of Burnt 
vjal. 


Daudet, Alphonse. Tartarin of Taras- 
con and Tartarin on the Alps. 
Defoe, Daniel. Captain Singleton. 
——Robinson Crusoe. 

Demosthenes. On the Crown, The Phil- 
ippics, and Ten Other Orations. 

De Quincy, Thomas. Confessions of an 
English Opium- Eater. 

——English Mail Coach and Other 
Writings. 

Descartes. A Discourse of Method and 
Meditation on the First Philosophy. 


76 Dickens, C. Barnaby Rudge. 

236 ——Bleak House. 

414 ——Christmas Stories. 

242 ——David Copperfield. 

240 ——Dombe k and Son. 

234 ——Great Expectations. 

292 ——-Hard Times. 

293 ——Little Dorritt. 

241 ——Martin Chuzzlewit. 

238 ——Nicholas Nickleby. 

173 ——-Old Curiosity Shop. 

233 ——Oliver Twist. 

294 ——Our Mutual Friend. 

235 ——Pickwick Papers. 

102 ——Tale of Two Cities. 

632 Diction of Non-Classical Mythology. 
Compiled by Marian Edwardes and 
Lewis Spence. 

554 Dictionary of Dates. 





But until we got the 


These and all other 


535 Disraeli, Benjamin. Coningsby. 

501 Dostoieffsky, Fedor. Crime and Punish- 
ment. 

682 ——The Idiot. 

568 Dryden, John. Essays on 
Poesie and Kindred Subjects 

174 Dumas,- Alexander, Black Tuli 

393 ——Count of Monte Cristo. Vol 1 


Dramatic 





— Vol. IL. 
81 ——Three Musketeers. as 
175 ——-Twenty Years After. 
27 Eliot, George. Adam Bede 
325 ——Mill on the Floss. 
231 ——Romola. 
121 
491 —Elizabethan Drama, Minor. Vol.L 


Pre-Shakesperian Tragedies. 
Vol. Il. Pre-Shakesperian Comedies. 
12 Emerson, R. W. fife, Wi (Both Series) 
322 ——Conduct of Sm ature, and Es- 
says from the “D 
279 eee Traite “a Representative 
en 





715 ——Poems. 

743 English Short Stories. 
turies. 

404 Epictetus. Moral Discourses. 

63 Euripides. Plays of. Trans. by She 5 y 


15th to 20th Cen- 


Woodhull, etc I 
271 —— Vol I! 
220 Evelyn, John, Diary. Ay 4 
221 — Vol. IL. 


31 Everyman and Other Miracle Plays. 

576 Faraday, Michael. Experimental Ke- 
searches in Electricity. 

467 Fielding, Henry. Joseph Andrews. 

355 ——Tom Jones. Vol. I. 

356 —— Vol. II. 

316 Franklin, Benjamin. Autobiography 

57 Froissart, Sir John. Chronicles of 
England, France and Spain. 

13 Froude, James A. Essays in Litera- 
ture and History. 

705 ——Essays. Vol. II, Short Studies. 

83 Gaekell, Mrs. Cranford. 

Life of Charlotte Bronte. 

335 Some J. W. von. Faust. Parts I and 


599 —Wilhelm Meister. Vol. I. 





600 —— a Vol. IL. 
726 Gogol, N. V. “Dead Souls.” 
740 ——Taras Bulba, and Other Tales. 


295 Goldsmith, Oliver. Vicar of Waketield 
741 Gorki Maxim. Through Russia; Short 
Stories. Trans. by C. J. Hogarth 

628 Gray’s Poems and Letters. 

519 Hamilton, Alex. & Others. Federalist. 

176 Hawthorne, Nathaniel. House of Seven 
Gables. 

42 ——Marble Faun. 


531 ——Twice-Told Tales 





321 Hazlitt, Wiliam. Table Talk. 

405 Herodotus. Trans. by George Raw! " 
son, Vol. 

406 —— o Vol tL 

66 Holmes, 0. W. Autocrat of the Break 
fast Table. 

453 Homer. The Iliad. Trans. by Lord 
Derb 


y. 
454 ——The Odyssey. Trans. by Cowper 
515 Horace. Complete Poetical Works 
+= te Huge, Victor. Les Miserables. ToL a 


422 ——Notre Dame. 
548 Hume, David. Treatise of Human N2- 
ture. Part I. Of the Understanding. 
Part Il. Of the Passions. Part I! 
Of Morals. Intro. by A. D. — 


549 —— Vol. IL 


47 Huxley, Thomas H. Man’s Place !2 
Nature, and other Essays. 
498 Lectures and Lay Sermons. 
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Thackery, Dickens, Jane Austen, 


LIBRARY ~ 


preferring a better text. 


Check vour reading with this list. 
would like to have at hand to turn to when unexpected Icisure comes. 
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7 Irving, Washington, 


} Kingston, W. H. G. 


5 Lane, E. W. 


Ibsen, Henrick. A Dali's House, The 
Wild Duck, and The Lady from the 
Sea 
Ghosts. An Enemy of the 
and Warriors of Helgeland 
The Pretenders, Pillars of Society, 
etc 
—Brand. 
~Peer Gynt. 


People, 


Sketch Book 


Jonson, Ben. The Complete Dlays 


Vol. 1 
- VoL IL. 
Kalidasa. Sakuntala, an Indian Drama 
with some Poems. 
Keats, John. Poems of. 


Westward Ho. 

Peter the Whaler. 
Trans. by J. M. Rodwell. 
Manners and Customs of 
the Modern Egyptians. 


Kingsley, Charles. 


Koran, The. 


14 Lamb, Charles. Essays of Elia. 

8 Lamb, Charles and Mary. Tales from 
Shakespeare. 

437 Le Sage, A. R. Gil Blas. VoLI 

438 — Vol. IL 

206 Lincoln, Abraham. Speeches and Let- 
ters 

751 Lecke, John. Two Treatises of Civil 
Government. 

382 Lengfellow, HMenry W. lToems, 1823- 


1866. 


70 Lucretius: Of the Nature of Things. 
Metrical Trans. by Wm. EB. Leonard. 
700 Lyell, Charles. The Antiquity of Man. 
SU Lytton, Edward Bulwer. Last Days of 
Pompeii, 
18 Last of the Barons. 
225 Macaulay, T. B. Essays. Voll 
226 —— VoL IL. 
280 Machiavelli, Niccolo. The Prince 
4) Malory, Sir T. Le Morte d'Arthur. 
Vol. 8 
6/2 Malthus. Principles of Population 
Vil, . 
cL — Vol. IL. 
606 Marce Polo. Travels. 
3S3 Marlowe, Christopher. Plays and 
Poems. 
52 Marryat, Capt. Mr. Midshipman Easy. 


} Mulock, 


Martineau, Harriet. Feats onthe Fjord. 


¥ Melville, Herman, Moby Dick. 


—( poo. 


Typee 
Mill, J. s. Utilitarianism, Liberty, and 
Representative Government, 
Milton, John. Poems. 


Montaigne, M. E. de. Essays. Trans. 

by John Florio. Vol. I. 

——Essays. Trans. by John Florio. 
fol 1 
Vol. IL. 


More, Sir Thomas. Utopia and the Dia- 
logue of Comfort against Tribulation. 
Motley, J. L. Dutch Republic. Vol 


ae = Vol 111. 
Miss. John Halifax, Gentle- 
man, 


} Newman, J. H. Apologia pro Vita Sua. 
. Nibelungs, The Fall of the. Trans. by 


Margaret Armour. 


’ Paine, T. Rights of Man. 


Palgrave, F. T. Golden Treasury 


7 Peacock, Thomas Love. Shendbons Hall 


and Nightmare Abbey. 
Pepys, Samuel. Diary 


._— Vol. II. 
Percy, Thomas. Reliques of Ancie at 


English Poetry. 





llarry 


64 Plato's Republic. Trans. by 
Spens 

156 Dialogues. Vol. I. On Poetic Inspi 
ration. 

457 ———Dialogues. Vol. II. Socratic Dis- 


courses and Xenepheon, 
407 Platarch'’s Lives. Dryden's 


tion, revised by A. H. Clough. Vol 
408 —— se Vol 
119 —— o Vol 
565 ——-Moralia. Translated by P. Holla 


336 Poe, FE. A. 
agination 

760 Pope, Alexander. Poems, 
Satires. Intro. by Ernest Rhys 

301 Prescott, W. H. Conquest of Peru 


Memorabilia 
Transla- 


1. 

II 
lil 
nd 


Tales of Mystery and Im 


Epistles and 


29 Reade, Charles, Cloister and the 
Hearth. 

209 ——Peg Woffington. 

604 Restoration Plays: from Dryde n to 
Farquhar. Introduction by Gosse 


683 Richardson, Samuel. 
Vol 





590 Ricardo, David. 
litical Economy and 


630 Roget's Thesaurus. 


Taxation. 


0 

631 —— o Vol 

627 Rossetti, Dante Gabriel. Poems. Tra 

lations of Early Italian 

Dante’s Vita Nuova. 
mund G. Gardner 


Pamela, Vol L. 


If, 


The Principles of Po- 


With additions 
, I 


Il. 


ns- 


Poets and 
Intro. by Kd 


660 Rousseau, J. J. The Social Contract 


and Other Essays. 


216 Ruskin, J. Unto this Last, the Political 


Beonemy of Art (reissued in 1580 
“A Joy for Ever’), and Essays 


as 
on 


Politic al Economy (reissued as Mune- 


ra Pulveris). 


217 --—Elements of Drawing and Perspec- 
tive 

219 ———Sesame and Lilies. Two Paths, and 
King of the Golden River 

207 —-—Seven Lamps of Architecture. 


200 St. Augustine. Confessions. 

455 St. Francis of Assisi. The 
Flowers, The Mirror 
and Bonaventura's Life 

129 Scott, Sir W. 


133 ——Guy Mannering 

134 ——Meart of Midlothian. 

16 ——Ivanhoe. 

135 ——Kenilworth. a 

140 — Durward. 

141 ——Redgauntlet. 

142 ——-Rob Roy. 

144 ——Talisman (The). 

748 Sewell, Anna. Black [eaaty. 
trated. 


Little 
ef VPerfection, 


Bride of Lammermoor, 


lilus- 





For sets of Scott, 


See if there are not at least five titles which you 
A complete list 
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10c 


on orders of 
5 or more 
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Between book-ends they show up to excellent advantage. 
Herman Melville or the complete works of the 
Greek dramatists or the English poets it is dificult to imagine anyane, not a collector, 


153 Shakespeare, Wm. Comedies of. 
14 liistories ad Poems of 
155 Tragedies of 
257 Shelley, P. B. Poetical Works. Vol. I 
205 , VoL IL, 
% Sheridan, R. B. Plays 
112 Smith, Adam. Wealth of Nations 
VoL I 
113 - VoL II 
1l4 Sophocles, Dramas of. Trans. by 
Young. 
504 Spencer, Herbert. Essays on Educa 
tion 
443 Spenser, Edmund. Faerie Queene 
VoLI 
444 —— as Vol ll, 
iSl Spinosa, Benedict de. Ethics, etc 
617 Sterne, Laurence. Tristram Shandy. 
763 Stevenson, Robert Louis. Treasure 
Island & Kidnapped 
764 The Master of Ballantrae & Black 
Arrow. 
767 Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde, The 
Merry Men and Other Tales. 
379 Swedenborg, Emanuel. Heaven and 
Hell. 
_60 Swift, Jonathan, Gulliver's Travels 
757 Journal to Stella 
44 Tennyson, Alfred, Lord. Doems of 
VoL I 
626 — i Vol, Il. 
73 Thackeray, W. M. Henry Esmond 
25 Pendennis. Vol. I 
426 Vol. IL. 
208 Vanity Fair 
DOT Virginians. Vol. 1 
50S a Vol. II, 
Sl Thoreau, H. D. Walden 
G12 Tolstoi, Count, Leo. Anna Karenina 
New Trans. by R. 8. Townsend 
Vol. I 
613 - ” Vol. Il 
526 War and Peace. Vol. Il 
S27 “ ” VoL III 
30 Trollope, Anthony. Larchester Towers. 
182 —Warden (The). 
528 Turgeniev, Ivan. Virgin Soil 
742 ——-Fathers and Sons 
161 Virgil. Aeneid (The). Trans. by B. 
Fairfax Taylor. 
222 - Eclogues and Georgics. Trans. by 
T. F. Royds. 
573 Whitman, Walt. Leaves of Grass and 
Democratic Vistas. 
311 Wordsworth, William. Longer Poems. 
203 Shorter Poems. 
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has been exhausted. But to accom- 
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who wish to obtain the book with the 
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$7.50 
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Messrs. Simon & Schuster, to fill all 
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